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FOREWORD 


The United States produces about 30 percent of the world output of 
salt. Numerous deposits occur in widely separated areas, but the leading 
producing States are California, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, Texas, Utah, and West Virgsiniae Although no great amount of salt 
is produced at present in Pennsylvania, the potential sources in that 
State recently aroused a good deal of intereste 


The United States salt industry is highly organized; it comprises 
fewer companies than when small crude works with primitive methods and 
equipment eked out salt for local needs, but concentration of output 
orought about by modern inventions and methods of production has improved 
the quality of the produce greatly and accelerated production. 


Almost every industry depends upon salt in some form, so numerous 
and varied are its uses. Either directly or indirectly, it enters into 
every waking and sleeping moment of our lives. Supplies are plentiful, 
and modern inventions and transportation have made it basically cheap, 
‘s almost universal cheapness being, in fact, the industry's chief 
tarketing problem. 


a a a ge 

\/ The Bureau of Mines will welcome reprinting of this erticle, provided 
the following footnote. acknowledgment is used: "Reprinted from 
Bureau of Mines Information Circular 7052." 

?/ Nonmetal Economics Division, Bureau of Minese 
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Salt deposits occur in many more localities in the United States 
than are now producinge Selection of the producing centers depends upon 
the location of the marketing centers quite as much as upon the occur- 
rence of depositse No new undertaking should be contemplated unless 
a nearby market is assured. | 


Cheap though it is, salt so enhances the things for which it is 
used that the ultimate value rises to many times its intrinsic cost. 
Few raw materials are used so extensively in making chemicals and none 
so diversely. New uses for salt are being found continually. 


Besides the annual Minerals Yearbook chapters (chiefly statistical) 
and a few scattered items in Mineral Trade Notes, no report on salt 
has been issued by the Bureau of Mines since W. C. Phalen's Bulletin 146, 
Technology of Salt taking in the United States, published in 1917. No 
publication of the Bureau of Mines has discussed the marketing of salt. 
The present peper deals with the economic phases of this industry. 
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DESCRIPTION, OCCURRENCE, AND USES 


Description 


Common salt, which the mineralogists term halite, is composed of 
sodium chloride (NaCl) with 60.6 percent chlorine and 39.4 percent 
sodiume In a natural and pure state it is colorless or white. It is 
commonly mixed with calcium sulphate, calcium chloride, magnesium 
chloride, and sometimes magnesium sulphate, with other impurities that 
may impart color. Much of the rock salt as mined is tinged gray, blue, 
brown, or sometimes pink, from its associates, and that obtained from 
ponds is often tinged yellow, brown, or pink from organic forms that 
adhere to the tiny crystals after evaporation. The color may disappear 
on heating. 


Salt crystallizes typically in cubes, sometimes of large diameter; 
it is transparent or translucent or opaque in lumps; the hardness is 
2.5: the specific gravity ranges from 2.1 to 2.6, that of pure crystals 
being 2.135: the index of refraction is 1.54423 and it is easily 
soluble in water — with 35.7 parts of salt to 100 parts of water at 
0°C. (32°F.) and with 39 parts of salt to 100 parts of water at 100°C. 
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(212°F.). The mineral is a nonconductor of electricity and is highly 
diathermouse It is therefore used as blocks and lenses for experiments 
on radiant heat. The depth at which salt is found in the earth has no 
effect upon its physical characteristics. 


The four main commercial classifications ares Vacuum pan granu 
lated, common fine, common coarse, and rock salt. The daily use of this 
white mineral as table salt is so universal as to make unnecessary a 
description of its physical appearance in its refined state. The popular 
belief is that salt is hygroscopic; actually, however, only the ever~ 
present impurities are highly moisture absorbing. The moist salt is 
not spoiled or rendered unfit for use, but the moisture drawn by the 
impurities coats the grains of salt and makes them cake into hard lumps. 
This happens even to table salt to which moisture~proofing ingredients 
have been added if kept in a moist atmosphere too long. 


Occurrence 


Salt occurs naturally in masses as rock salt and in solution in 
wells or springs, inland playas, and lakes, as well as in the sea; it 
is found in virtually every country in the world. It occurs most fre- 

quently as bedded deposits in sedimentary rocks, such as sandstones, 
shale, clay, and sometimes limestone, often interstratified with other 
saline materials, such as anhydrite, gypsum, sylvinite, carnallite, 
kieserite, and polyhalite. Sometimes petroleum is associated with ite 
Salt deposits occur in formations of all geologic periods. Salt is 
the principal solid constituent of sea water and is present in all 
mineral waters. Inland salt lakes, such as the Great Salt Lake in Utah, 
were once part of a sea. In areas surrounding such lakes are deposits 
that were left as residues after evaporation of the water. In many 
places it is buried too deep or is so inaccessible as to be commercially 
unworkable. Salt may also be sublimated by volcanoes, but such salt 


nas no economic importance. 


Seawater is more briny where the climate is hot and dry, as in the 
tropics, or when rainfall is scarce, as happens frequently in parts of 
Coastal China. This is likewise true of inland sease In fact, salt 
actually was precipitated from Great Salt Lake during the drought of 
1934 to 1936.4/ The average salinity of this lake is 28 percent, but 
Over e period of years it has ranged from 15 to 30 percent. 


a a ee ee a a ee a ee ee ee ne Si ae ee ene 
3/ Prof. Walter D. Bonner, of the University of Utah, and four coworkers, 
R. D. Twelves, G. S. Winn, George Cronkhite, and Elizabeth Sheldon, 

prepared an analysis of the lake, given in the paner, Chemical 
Studies on the Great Salt Lake, presented at the American Chemical 
Society meeting at Rochester, N. Y., September 1937. Tests revealed 
that the lake is slightly alkaline. Additional experiments revealed 
that water from the Great Lake contains only one-sixtieth (or less) 


as much bromide salts as ordinary sea watere 
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Uses 


The uses of salt in one form or another are too numerous and 
diversified to be mentioned here, the most familiar being as a condiment. 
The greatest single application is in making chemicals, then follow food 
uses, which include meat packing, fish curing, dairying, processing of 
vegetable oils, pickling, and ice cream manufacture. soap manufacture, 
leather processing, paper making, glass and ceramics (particularly for 
ceramic glazes), fertilizers, textile processing, dyes, artificial silk, 
refrigeration, case~hardening in steel mills and other metallurgical 
processes, water purification, and water softening all consume varying 
quantities of salt. It is also an ingredient of insecticides and herbi- 
cides and is used for cattle licks. 


New uses developed in the last few years include stabilizing of 
clay and gravel secondary roads that have successfully passed through 
cycles of weising and drying. Numerous articles and descriptions of 
such roads, have been published in the last 10 years, and a few of then 
are noted. t/ 


In the last decade salt has gained notice in diet and as a medi- 
Cinal aid to mane Although even in the aggregate its use is relatively 
small, eminent physiologists have given a great deal of attention to salt 
in the diet of workers in deep hot mines, at steel mills, and on the 
Government project at Boulder Dam. Men working in hot places were prone 
to heat cramps, due to excessive perspiration and consequent execretion 
of salt from the body, but it was found that if a small quantity of salt 
were added to each glass of water consumed the salt balance could be 
maintained in the bodye Many companies now place salt tablets near the 
drinking fountains for use of their employees in hot weather or where 
high temperatures are maintained in the working places. 


L/ As early as 1907 the U. S. Department of Agriculture brought out a 
report on the use of salt on roads; and in 1908 and 1909, in Florida, 
sea water was used to settle roads of calcium carbonate. Only a few 
of the later reports regarding experimental roads are listed, as follows: 

Dominion Bureau Statistics, Salt: Canada, 1932. 

Robbins, GC. As, Common Salt in Highway Construction and Maintenance? 
Jour. Canadian Inst. Min. and Met., July 1936, pe 284. 

Ries, H., Use of Sodium Chloride in Road Stabilization: Am. Inst. iin. 
and Met. Eng. Teche Pub. 721, February 1936, 8 ppe 

Looker, GC. D., Some Recent Developments in the Use of Sodium Chloride 
(Common Salt): Ame Inst. Min. and Met. Eng. Tech. Pub. 723, February 
1936, 10 pp. 

Public Roads Journal, issues of February 1935 and May 1936. 

Reports of the Salt Soil Bureau, Hutchinson, Kans. 

Hogentogler, OC. A., and Willis, E. A., Stabilized Soil Roads: Public 
Roads, vole 17, noe 13, May 1936, p. 61. 

Second Progress Report of Subcommittee on Treatment with Sodium Chloride: 
Highway Research Board, Div. of Eng. and Indust. Research, National 
Research Council, 1936. 

Pree J. Les Min. and Ind. Mas., July 16, 1937 
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A new method is reported2/ of uging salt and ice to make thin 
ribbons of eutectic ice. It is said®/ that about 21/2 pounds of such 
ice gives the same refrigerating effect as 1 pound of solid carbon 


_ dioxide and that under certain conditions the salt ice may compete 

. With mechanical refrigeration, even,when the brine is not reclaimed. 

- This ice is a frozen brine with a melting point of minus 6°F. diluted 
~ to contain 23.3 percent salt and 76.7 percent water. It is being pro- 
~ duced in commercial quantities. In his paper Dr. Looker has cited a 

" number of other new uses of sodium chloride. 


Salt is a constituent of many fertilizers because it is a natural 
However, the idea of using salt 


agitated again within recent years. Chemists have said that the action 
of salt would depend upon the constituents of the soil and upon crops 


- to be raised. The use of salt to release potash in the soil, and at 99 


“asa possible substitution for potash has been considered. 


A report 


- on Salt as a Fertilizer, published in France in 1933, summarizes the 
‘matter abroad and concludes that while salt may be useful in certain 


instances, salt as such is not to be added but rather should be allowed 
to remain with its associates in potash fertilizers, such as kainitese 


“ A Canadian report&/ on salt comments as follows with regard to salt as 
- a fertilizers 


Sodium chloride has been used for many years as a 
fertilizer for certain classes of crops, such as grains, 
peas, hops, potatoes, turnips, clover, grasses, stc., 
with highly beneficial results. The amount recommended 
to be used per acre will vary according to the type of 
soil and the class of crop but will run from 700 pounds 
for light soil to as low as 300 pounds for heavy loam. 
It has also been found beneficial to fruit treos when 
placed in trenches around each tree. 


That there are users of salt for truck gardening is evidenced by 


correspondence in the NRA files. In the spring of 1934 a Middle West 


truck gardener had difficulty in obtaining "fertilizer salt" to release 
potash in the soil, necessary to his produce. In past years he had used 
this "fertilizer salt" — a cheap grade of refuse salt such as is also 
sold to steel mills, to ceramic manufacturers, and to railroads for use 


on tracks, etc. 


5/ Canadian Chemistry and Metallurgy, Salt Ice: Vol. 19, moe 8, 


Avgust 1935, pe 23. 
5/ Looker, Ce D., Work cited in footnote 4. 
L/ Groud, Che, Le Sel (chlorine de sodium) considere comme engrais: 


Phosphate et engrais chim., vol. 42, No. 157, Paris, Feb. 1, 1933, 


DPe 34, 556 
3/ Cole, L. Heber, The Salt Industry of Canada: Canadian Dept. of Mines, 


Ottawa, 1930, p. 92. 
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Large amounts of asparagus are grown in salt water in coastal 
areas, and H. I. Smith (Geological Survey) told the author of this 
paper of an inland srower who claimed he used as much as a ton of 
salt every year on his asparagus field. 


Salt-seasoning of lumber has been studied intensively during the 
last 5 years by the Forest Products Laboratory, Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. - The lavoratory tests seem to prove 
the value of the salt method, but it must still be tested commercially. 
Meanwhile, the laboratory is continuing to develop special methods of 
salt-seasoning different species and items of American woodse Merely 
soaking green wood in an aqueous solution of common salt, alone or 
combined with sodium sulphate, hastens the seasoning greatly. Moreover, 
it obviates checking and thus yields usable timoer from many trees 
that hitherto were deemed unsuitable for structural use. 


A wide field of indirect uses was opened by the electrolysis of 
salt. A recent peperLQ/ describes the uses of three products after a 
direct current has veen passed through the salt solution in modern cells. 
The sodium hydroxide or "soda lye" is used for many purposes but chiefly 
in the manufacture of soap and rayone The chlorine gas is compressed 
in cylinders and shipped for use as a bleaching agent, chiefly for 
bleaching cloth and wood pulp used for fine paperse The hydrogen is 
used in the manufacture of anmonia by enother interesting process. It 
is passed, with air, through a special burner and made to combine with 
the oxygen, which leaves the nitrogen more or less pure. This nitrogen 
is then mixed with more hydrogen, and vy the Haber process these two are 
combined to form ammonia.e The ammonia is used in refrigeration, can be 
oxidized to form nitric acid, or can be combined with sulfuric acid to 
form ammonium sulphate, an important fertilizer. 


Heavy chemicals account for most of the brine consumed, chief 
among them being the alkali group ~ soda, caustic soda, and other sodium 
chemicals. Chlorine has many more uses than formerly; for a time it 
was unsalable. Chlorine is now used chiefly in paper making; textile 
processing also tekes a good share, although smaller amounts of chlorine 
are consumed in purifying water, this is one of the most important uses, 
consuming quantities in every great city, especially in the thickly 
settled East. Chlorine is used for sterilizing creamery equipment and 
milk and cream bottlese 


9/ Loughborough, W.-K. (senior engineer, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Forest Service, U. S Dept. Agriculture), Chemical Seasoning of 
Woods Southern Lumberman, Sept. 15, 1936. Chemical Seasoning of 
Douglas Fir: Southern Lumberman, Jan. 15, 1938. 

10/ Bigelow, H. E., Some Chemical Industries Dependent on the Mining 
Industry: Bull. Canadian Inst. Min. and Met., January 1937, De 3 
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Dr. W. C. Phalen (in a letter to the writer) sayst "The production 
of chlorine from salt without caustic soda is becoming increasingly 
imortant to chemical manufacturers. F. W. DeJahnil/ has given the 


reasons for this." 


Part of the increasing demand for chlorine has been due to the 
. greater demand for chlorine compounds as solvents in oil refining 
dry cleaning and as refrigerants, as indicated by D. H. Killeffer.z 
.- Chlorinated solvents are of particular advantage to the dry-cleaning 
. industry because they reduce the fire hazards and, consequently, 


insurance rates. 


- Modern rubberlike materials are made from salt. <A new factory 
“. for such material (made now in New Jersey) has been erected in Michigan 
~ by the Dow Chemical Cos: this will utilize the raw material close at hand. 


Chlorine is used in making the resin for some of the plastics 
that have been invented in recent years. 


WORLD PRODUCTION 


~ The United States leads in the production of salt, having contrib= 
, uted 28 percent of the total world output in 1935, while in 1936 it 

" produced more than 30 percent. In the 19th century world consumption, 
: and consequently production, increased greatly, chiefly because new 
7 uses for salt were discovered and new processes for utilizing it were 
~ developed in the chemical industry. The radical change that has taken 
** place in the type of fertilizers used, replacing natural fertilizers 
* with inorganic fertilizers, has increased requirements for salt derive- 
- tives used in conjunction with other minerals. The new uses of salt 
’ for chlorine and for dry salt have necessitated eeesce production. 


; In a great many foreign countries,. particularly the older nations, 
~ the Government has a monopoly or exacts a tax on salt. Owing to the 
- almost universal use of salt, such a tax was deemed to be the most all- 
‘ inclusive form of taxatione That such tax falls on all classes cannot 
- be denied, but whether it bears down more heavily on certain classes is 
‘ another question that at various times has caused serious uprisings 
“among the poorer peoples where such imposts are exacted. 


The Enclyclopedia of Social Scicnceshi/ lists the fiscal salt 
monopolies of Burope before’ the World War as follows: Italy, Austria- 
-Singary, Serbia, Russia, Greece, and Turkey, to which new monopolies 
were added after the war in Poland, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia. 


“l1/ DeJahn, F. W., Is there a Profit in Chlorine and Nitrate from Salt?: 
Cheme and Met. Eng., October 1935, ppe 537-38. 

le/ Killeffer, D. H., Chlorinated Solvents in Dry Cleaning 
Enge Chem., June 1936, p. 640. 

13/ Public Monopolies, vol. 10, pe 620. 
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Some foreign countries impose a tax on table or dairy salt and, to 
prevent evasion of such tax by substitution of other salt for these 
purposes, require that commercial salt be prepared under Government 
supervision and that it be denatured by adding substances that make it 
objectionable for table use, the denaturing ingredient selected depend 
ing upon the commercial use to which the salt is to be put. 


Tne world's annual salt output is about 26 million metric tons. 
Most of it is mined for domestic consumption in the country producing it. 
A&A few countries, however, produce a considerable surplus for export, 
among them being the United Kingdom, with almost 2O percent, and China, 
with more than 19 percent of their outputs exported. 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


About 8 1/2 million tons of salt is mined annually in the United 
States, and cimost all of it is consumed at home. Exports amount toa 
little more than 1 percent and imports about 1 percent of domestic pro- 
duction, virtuaily offsetting each other. 


During the last three decades the increase in amount of salt pro- 
duced has exceeded the increase in population. Per-capita consumption 
trends, by 5-year periods and for 1935 and 1936, are shown in the 
accompanying table. In 1936 the per-capita consumption was 70 percent more 
than in the 1910-14 period. Analyzing further the various half—decade 
periods, we find some abnormality in 1915—19 due to the World War require 
ments of chlorine for chemical warfare gases and of salt for other 
necessary chemicals, medication, meat preservation, etce Even during 
this period, however, new uses discovered through war research were being 
adapted to the peaceful artse Although consumption for such purposes 
declined in the 5 years after the war it did not shrink to the pre-war 
proportions. The next 5-year period, 1925-29, includes the heyday when 
consumption of all commodities zoomed to a new high peak. Naturally, 
with the depression, which came in the next period, 1930-34, a drop 
occurred, but even so this average is not quite as low as the nearest 
previous low average. It increased in the next year (1935) and climbed 
to a new high record in 1936. The gains for 1935 and 1936, aside from 
population increase and consequent production increase, are attributable 
to the increased use of dry salt for stabilizing roads and of brine 
salt in chemicals, chlorine for paperemaking, textiles, etc. 


In 1900, salt production was 2,921,708 short tons: in 1936 it had 
more than trebled, mounting to 8,828,936 tons. The accompanying table 
gives the salt production by method of manufacture for the last 11 yearse 
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Michigan is the leading salteproducing State, followed by New York, 
Ohio, Kansas, Louisiana, California, Texas, Utah, and West Virginia, in 
the order named. Outputs of these nine principal States during the last 
11 years are shown in the following table. 


For evaporated salt only (including salt from natural brines or 
brine from rock-salt beds and blocks of cattle salt from evaporated salt) 
dichigan again comes first, followed by Ohio, New York, California, and 
Kensase In 1936 the evaporated salt produced was 29 percent of the total 
salt production. ~~ 


New York, Louisiana, Kansas, and Michigan together produce over 90 
percent of all rock salt mined in the United Statese In 1936 rock salt 
produced represented 23 percent of the total salt output. 


Brine for chemical manufacture was produced in Louisiana, Michigan, 
Chio, Texas, and Virginia and represented 48 percent of the total salt 
cutput in 1930-6 


Consumption Trends 


A previous table has shown that the per-capita consumption has 
increased over a period of 27 years. Taking a larger view and observing 
the proportion of domestic consumption to production, apparent consump— 
tion has almost equaled domestic production. The following is quoted 
from an analysis of consumption of salt by the Tariff Su ee) 


The consumption of salt in the United States has doubled 
since 1900. This increase is due not only to the increase in 
the population of the country but also to the increase in the 
production of the chemical products using salt as raw material. 
The greatest increase is shown from 1915 to 1916, during. which 
time the consumption increased over 1,000,000 short tons. 


In 1900 the domestic production amounted to 93.9 percent 
of the consumption and since has increased steadily, until 


in 1914 it amounted to 99 percent of the consumption, an 
increase of 5.1 percente 


Carrying this farther, in subsequent years this percentage increased 
Intil in 1935 it was 99.2 and in 1936 it was 99./7l. 


a One 
4/ Tariff Information Survey FL-22, 1921. 
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In figure 1 of the chapter on Salt in Bureau of Mines Yearbook 1937, 
salt consumption-production is compared witn the index of industrial 
activity in 1919-36. If the average annual salt production for 1923-25 
is taken as 100 and is compared with the Federal Reserve Board index of 
general business, the curve of production of all kinds of salt closely 
follows the index of general industrial activity for a number of years. 
Salt production remained relatively high during the depression (at the 
lowest point in 1932 the index was 26 points above that of general 
business) and climbed to an all-time high in 1936. The dry salt curve, 
which is relatively inflexible because of the large quantity used by the 
food industries, lagged behind the index of general business from 1925 
to 1929 but did not drop so low during the depression years. Although 
shipments increased in 1936 compared with 1935 the output of dry salt 
was less than the 1929 peak, and the index fell slightly below that of 


business in generale 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


At the turn of the century the refining of salt in the United States 
nad improved so materially in quality, along with the establishment of 
mass production, that to a great extent domestic salt replaced importa- 
tions from Europe and moreover enabled this country to compete success~ 
fully in foreign commerce. 


Imports 


Whereas in the 19th century imports of salt sometimes rose to 
500,000 short tons, at the beginning of the present century they dropped 
to 155,946 tons and in 1936 amounted to only 51,040 tons. 


Crude salt predominates in the imports because its chief market 
(about half of the total of all kinds) is the fishing industry along the 
seacoast, particularly the Atlantic seaboard, near which there is no 
natural source of salt of commercial sizes Crude salt is also imported 
in bulk for other industrial usese In recent years bulk-salt imports 
nave increased, although total salt imports have decreased steadilye 
rhe ageregated salt imports are received from Spain, Canada, Algeria 
‘nd Tunisia, West Indies, United Kingdom, Germany, France, and Egypte 


Tariff History 


Salt has been mentioned specifically in 23 tariff acts, beginning 
mith the first in 1789, which levied a duty of 6 cents per bushel on 
all salt, and including the act of 1930, which is still in force. 


oe In only two acts was the duty taken off entirely — the acts of 
334 and 1913 placed salt on the free list. 


The duties levied in other acts have ranged, for the entire period, 
‘Tron 6 cents a hundred pounds to 20 cents a bushel (approximately 36 
‘ents a hundred pounds) for both bulk and packaged salte 
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Under the acts of Mayr 2, 1792 (effective June 30), the bushel was 
defined as containing 50 pounds. | 


It was not until the tariff act of March 2, 1861, that any dif- 
ferentiation was made between the rate for bulk salt and that for 
packaged salt - 4 cents a bushel on the former and 6 cents a bushel on 
the latter. In that same year, under the act of August 15, the unit 
system was changed from busnel to aundred-weight, which has remained 
in all subsequent acts. 


The duty rates of 7 cents for bulk salt and 11 cents for packaged 
salt applied in the act of 1942 and that of 1909 prior to salt being 
placed on the free list by the tariff act of 1913. The svecific duty 
on salt for many years before 1913 (except that used for curing fish 
and packing meats) was equivalent to an ad valorem duty of about 50 
percent. 


It may be added that a court and treasury decision ruled that sacks 
containing salt exempted from duty are not dutiable (Karthaus v. Frick, 
14 Fed. Cas. 136). The present (1930) act provides as follows: 


Salt imported in bulk, 7 cents per 100 pounds. Salt 
imported in bags, sacks, barrels, or otner packages, duty 
of 11 cents per 100 pounds. (a) Imported salt for curing 
fish: Imported salt in bondld/ may be used in curing fish 
taken by vessels licensed the engage in the fisheries, and 
in curing fish on the shores of the navigable waters of the 
United States, whether such fish are taxen by licensed or 
unlicensed vessels, and upon proof that the sait has been 
used for either of such purposes, the duties on the sane 
shall be remitted. (b) Exportation of meats cured with im 
ported salt: Upon the exportation of meats, whether packed 
or smoked, which have been cured in the United States with 
imported salt, there shall be refunded, wpon satisfactory 
proof that such meats have been cured with imported salt, the 
duties paid on the salt so used in curing sucn exported neats, 
in amounts not less than $100. 


Exports 


Previous to 1917 imports of salt into the United States always 
exceeded exports, but in that year the latter turned sharply voward and 
the trade balance has since favored the United Stntese In the decade 
1926-35 the exports were double or treble tn imports, tut in 1936 ther 
declined considerablye Possibdly this decrease is attributable in nart 
to the size of the previous year's salt exnorts, which exceeded those ir 
1929. In recent years the exnorts have gone chiefly to Canada, Japan, 
Cuba, and Russia. 


15/ Although not defined in the act, "in bond" means: The state of gocid 
being manufactured, stored, or transported under the care of bonidei 


\ agencies until the duty on them is paid or goods are exported. 
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The salt exported has a higher value than that of the salt imported 
due to the fact that the exports are of higher-grade salt, chiefly table 
salt; however, the difference is much less than a comparison of average 
unit values might indicate, owing to the fact that imports are valued 
f.oebe foreign port of shipment and thus do not include freight and 
other charges incident to bringing them into the American market. 


ORGANIZATION OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRY 


The general trend toward fewer but larger producing units has been 
marked in the salt industry. In 1880, 268 salt plants reported operation 
to the Bureau of the Census. Notwithstanding the steady increase in 
aggregate production, the number of active plants dropped to 161 in 
1897, 136 in 1911, 97 in 1925, and 74 in 1935. In 1936, a record year 
in production, only /e plants were active. 


Of the 58 companies operating 72 plants in 1930, 7 large companies, 
including producers of evaporated salt, rock salt, and brine, produced 
about 47 percent of the total, 16 mediumsize companies produced about 
44 percent, and the remaining 35 small companies produced 9 percente 


Expansion by some of the companies is explained in part because it 
spreads overhead cost over a larger volume of production. Certain kinds 
of salt-making equipment are expensive and deteriorate rapidly. Idle 
equipment is more subject to corrosion, and this factor also tends to 
explain why profit sometimes may be sacrificed to avoid a shut-down. 


Production facilities in this industry have been chronically over- 
built, the industry as a whole frequently operating at less than 50 
percent of maximum capacity. 


Winning salt by solar evaporation of sea water requires large acreages, 
not only near the source of supply but also near consuming centers, and 
mist be done on a large scale to be profitable. For these reasons a 
nunber of small producers in some localities have consolidated into one 


company e 


The larger salt producers have plants in more than one district. A 
secided cause for the reduction in number of individual companies or 
plants operating has been the entry into the producing field of chemical 
companies using salt brine as their basic raw material. With this in- 
justrial market removed, those producers who specialized in furnishing 
tae brine were poorly equipped with facilities to produce dry salt and 
with sales organization and experience to enter into competition in other 
markets — table salt, for instance. Such plants either shut entirely 
or were absorbed by other manufacturers. At present the majority of 
such chemical companies produce their own brine requirements. Others 
mould buy on a contractual basis and would not affect the dry salt market. 
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The average number of wage earners employed in the salt-producing 
industry, besed unon bureau of tne Census statistics, was 5,518 in 
1925-352 ‘two of the largest producers employ about one-third of tne 
wage earners in the industry in their several plantse About 50 percent 
of tne volume of production is centralized in Michigan and New York. 


Tie Consus of Menufacturors for 192018/ shows that no plants 
employ more than 500 workers, and only a few emnloy less than 20 worters, 
Tue number and size of the 55 salt cstabdlishments, by nuwnaber of wace 
earners reported in 1329, are given in the following, taken from the 
Abstract of the Census of Manufacturers (15th Census). 


Noe of wage earners | 


l to 
6 to 20 g 
21 to 50 | 14 
51 to 100 | 15 
101 to 250 | 14 
251 to 500 | 4 


The summary of establishments, classified by value of the products 
and the wage earners employed, taxen from the same Census abstract, is 
as follows: 


a ee TE OT eee ae 
No. of establishments Wazeo earners employed j Value of products 


5 2g | $47, COO 
3 119 | 513,000 
20 930 | 5,142,000 
le 1,180 ' 7,984,060 
14 | 3,200 {24,183,000 


A summary from the same abstract, in which the establisnments are 
Classified by type of ownership, showed that in 1929, of the total 58 
establishments 55 were corporations that employed a total of 5,337 
wage earners (averaze for the year) and manufactured products valued 
at $37,315,567, and the remaining 5 were individuals, partnerships, etce, 
that employed 121 wage earners (average) and manufactured products 
valued at $553,130. 


Seasonal changes are not greatly significant in the salt business. 
Local conditions, such as the existence of canneries that consume 
quantities of salt in their canning season or the increase in amount 
consumed in curing fish in the fishing season, may affect consumption 
in some parts of the country at times, end the rainy season on the West 


15/ Fifteenth Census, 1929, vol. 1, pp. 68-69. 
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Coast may influence the production of solar salt, yet the variation over 
the entire year for the entire country is small. The 4 months when, for 
the country as a whole, the most salt is produced are Auzust, September, 
October, and November. The Bureau of liines collected statistics on the 
monthly employment in thé salt industry in 1935, and no startling rise 
or fall in employment is shown by the statistics; employment is cor 
paratively steady. | 


The great consuming industries, such as the meat=packing, tanning, 
textile, dairying, and paper industries, and, above all, food-preparing 
industries, are stable in their demands, so that, as a whole, the market 
low in the dry~salt industry is relatively steady in the various areas 
of the United States. 


In respect to actual markets and deviation from the natural paths, 
several variations should be noted. The Chicago market naturally is 
fed by the Michigan producing field, but there are some industries in 
tris market that get their supplies from outside the Michigan area. 
Two Chicago meat-packing industries are supplied wholly from their own 
joint mine in the Kansas producing field; and a food company, some of 
whose factories are in the Chicago salt~-marketing area and some scattered 
in various other parts of the United States, sets most of its salt from 
its own works in Michigen and Kansas. 


Entrenched buying habits and anparent prejudices also influence 
salt distribution. Certain meat packers in the West, for example, demand 
a certain type of eastern salt. Until production of solar salt near 
Syracuse, N. Ye, was discontinued in 1927, some Chicago meat nackers 
felt that this salt was necessary in their meat paciting, although excel- 
lent salt could be obtained cheaper locally. -In the Fer West are 
iairymen who will not use salt from around the Great Salt Lake but demand 


tre salt of the Middle West — the Michigan field — claiming that it is 
better for their purpose. _ 


In recent years, some of the chemical manufacturers have built plants 
in the Louisiana and Texes producing fields. Demand for chlorine for 
kraftepaper making has increased with new developments in the paper in- 
dustry in these fields. 


A world shortage of salt is unthinkable; it 1s found in so many 
claces and in such tremendous quantities. In addition to the numerous 
leposits that now supply our salt, there are many deposits that are too - 
renote from markets or too deeply vouried for present economic exploitation. 
-1€ main economic problem is distrivution, and this affects every phase 
of the salt industry. Phalen has described the situation as follows:LL/ 


lj/ Phalen, W. C., The Marketing of Salt: Eng. and Min. Jour.—Press, 
Jane 2/, 1925, ppe 185-190. 
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In the case of a low-priced commodity lile salt, sales 
territory is limited largely oy freight rates, and hence 
prices must be kept down to the lowest pointe Trere is an 
avea around each production center outside of which freight 
rates are so great tiat competition from other centers of 
occurrence and production become first a limiting and then 
a deciding factor. This, of course, is why the production 
of salt has become so widespread in the United States. 


The Michigan field, blessed thoush it was from start of development 
with a strong brine, cheap fuel (the waste lumber and exhaust steam of 
the lumber mills), and good natural markets, had difficulty in marketing 
its product at one timee To cope with this situation, about 50 years 
ago the salt producers of that State formed the Nichizan Salt Associa- 
tion, of which the majority of salt manufacturers of the State were 
members and through wnich most of the salt was marketede The association 
built its own railroad to taxe salt from the Saginaw Valley to Chicago, 
one of its main distributing centers. Some of the members 2f this 
original association are still engaged in the salt trade. 


The present most important orsanization of the kind is the Salt 
Producers Association, wnich has headquarters in Detroit, Mich. It was 
formed in 1914 and was incorporated under the laws of Delaware in February 
1934. When first formed, it had a membership of 20 producers of evaporate: 
salt, whose output was about three-fourths of all evaporated salt produced. 
It did not include either rock-selt producers or those who produced salt 
in brine for their own chemical plants. However, during the life of the 
National Recovery Administration, rock-salt producers joined the Associe- 
tion, which sponsored the NRA Salt Code. In a public hearing of the 
NRA in August 1933, the association reported that its members produced 
90 percent of all salt sold as such in the United States. 


Amplified in the bylaws of the association, its purposes are to 
preserve the standard quality of salt manufactured for certain and 
specific industries, to cooperate with customers in an effort to eliminate 
unfair and fraudulent practices and methods, to stendardize as far as 
possible the method of calculating costs, to discover and assist in pro- 
mulgating new uses for salt, to preserve friendly relations between 
producers, and to obtain, by open discussion, accurate information with 
respect to the management of the business and the needs of the trade 
for the benerit of the industry, the trade, and the public. The bylaws 
stateds 


It shall be thoroughly understood by the members of the 
Association that all information reported to the Association 
or distributed by it, is purely statistical and pertains 
only to past and closed transactions, and that no part of 
the machinery of this Association will be permitted to be 
used to fix prices for the sale of goods, or to divide the 
territory, or to limit the production or manufacture, or 
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limit or control cometition; and no informetion shall be 
collected or distributed respecting any prices which any 
member intends or expects to ask, except to the extent that 
any of the matters in this paragraph (6) shall be permitted 
by lLawe 


The association has the following standing committees: 


Transportation. -~ This committee furnishes the secretary's office 
with freight rates compiled for all shipping points in the territories 
syplied with salt by members of the association. 


Simplified Practice and Standardization. ~ This committee's 


functions are to establish and adopt recommendations for simplified 
practice and standardization of all salt pacxages, to reduce wastes 
resulting from an unnecessary variety of packages or classification in 
tne marketing of selte 


Trade Relations. — The functions of this committee are to keep the 
association informed of trade developments and to offer recommendations 
with respect to those that promise to benefit the industry, trade, and 


consuming public. 


As for membership, "all persons, firms, or corporations, engazed 
in the production and distribution of salt in the United States shall 
be eligible for membership." 


The members are expected to inform the association regarding their 
salt shipments, stocks, sales, classification, movements, uses of 
various products, and any other trade news, and upon such information 
are based the secretary's statistical reports to members. 


MARKET AREAS 


For commercial salt there are 10 principal market areas, all of 
waich, except Oklahoma, have long been recognized as natural self~ 
marketing territory. These areas (except Oklahoma, whose output is 
reported under "Undistributed" as it cannot be disclosed separately) 
correspond roughly to the chief producing States as reported by the 
Siureau of Mines.s They were defined more specifically in a circular 
issued by the Salt Producers Association in September 1933, subsequent 
to adoption-.by the NRA Code Committee, as follows: 
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New Yorir 
New vJersoy 
Delavere 


Pennsylvenia (excert St: 


Ohio 


Pennsylvania Star Points 
nia (except Accomac and 
Northamrton Counties) 


Virei 


Michisan 
Illinois 
Indiana (exceot New Albszyy and 


Jeffersonville) 


lowa 


South Dakota 


North Daicota Star Points 


Kansas 


Southern Missouri 


Nebraska 


OtcLehoma 

as —~ that part of the State which is north of the south boundery i> 
of the following counties: Polk, Scott, Yell, Perry, Favlme, 
White, Woodruff, Cross, Poinsett, and Mississippi. 


Arkansse 


Texas 


Idaho (except northern part) 


Montana 


Wyoming (except Star Points) 


California 
Oregon 


Nevada, western pert 


Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Alabama 
Georgia 
Florida 


South Carolina 
North Carolina 


Kentucky 
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TSW YORK 


New En;-land 
Marcy 1 end 
vistrict of velumbia 


i Points) Actomac and wviorthampton Counties, 7 


test Virginia 
rentuc:cyy Star Points 


le (een A 
slorth Daxots (except Stars Points) 
Wisconsin 


Bere 
Northern ifissouri 
ZAVSAS 
volorado Ster Points 
Wyoming 
New hLiexico 
CADAo IA 


mivy A S 
ae ad ek 
ey 


UZAY 


Nevada (except western part) 
Utah 
Colorado (except Star Points) 


CALIFORNIA 
Idaho, northern part 
Arizona 
Washington 
LOUISIANA 
Jeffersonville and New Albany, Ix 
Tennessee 
Arkansas - that part of the State 
is south of the south boundary ?: 
of the following counties: fois, 
Yell, Porry, Faulkner, White, we 
Cross, Poinsett, and Mississirr:. 
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The foregoing marketing areas are natural freight territories and 
also correspond closely to the production areas, except the Michigan-Kansas 
area, which produces no salte The New England States and the Lower 
Atlentic Seaboard States likewise produce no salt, put in the industry's 
classification they are included in the New York area as the nearest 
producing area, although they are also served by foreign sources. At 
times the Pacific Coast area, too, has been served by imports, although 
normally it is supplied by California.’ Seattle, in particular, being 
a coastal industrial city that employs salt for curing fish, sometimes 
uses foreign salte 


Although the amount consumed is the same, the shift in activity 
of the fishing industry to the Virginia capes has altered the relative 
importance of the leading markets for imported salt for curing fish, 
so that in 1936 the Virginia fish-salt imports almost equaled the ~~ 
combined receipts of the two customs districts, Maine—New Eampshire 
and Massachusettse. | 


Taking averages from the accompanying table of salt shipments by 
States of destination for 1931-36, it is apparent that New York received 
the largest total of both evaporated and rock salt, the average annual 
amount being 440,012 short tonse Illinois ranked next, with receipts 
of 337,564 tons, then California, with 213,750 tons, and Michigan, 
with 212,550 tons; Texas was next, with 158,971 tons, and finally came 
kansas, with 144, 290 tonse When separated according to types of salt, 
tne order was as follows: In evaporated salt, Illinois led with 
average annual receipts of 203,868 tons,: followed by California, 202,698 
tons; Michigan, 178,688 tons; New York, 167,622 tons; Texas, 48,217 tons; 
Kansas, 32,364 tonse New York led in rock-salt receipts by a wide 
margin, 272,389 tons; Illinois was second with 133,596 tons, ‘then 
dansas, 111,926 tons; Texas, 110,754 tons; Michigan, 33,668 tons; and 
California, 11,052 tons. 


A significant fact in the foregoing analysis is that Illinois, 
which did not produce any salt, was at or near the top in receipts in 
every instance. It led in receipts of evaporated salt and was second 
in receipts of rock salt end in total salt receipts. One reason for 
this is that Chicago is the largest railroad center in the world and 
is a distributing point for many commodities from various sections of 
tse countrye Another equally important reason is that it is a large food 
market center and has other important salt—consuming industries. In 
this connection it must be mentioned that this table of distribution. 
toes not consider interstate shipments for secondary warehouses}$ however, 
it indicates actual consumption. 
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Distribution (shipments) of evaporated and rock salt in the United States, 
1-36, by States of destination, in short t 


1931 | 1932 Ls 
rated rated rated 

AP aR aMAs cease aa sne a 19995 | 28,725 6,653 27,812 Le 3,2 

Arlaondecsseesiss'ees ee ee 2, 219 

Arkansase oeoeeseeree . $4295 ! 19,950 

CRU PEGE Aa e'n4stee : 198 iy | 35,121 

Colorad0sesesovsecs ©} 25,348 | 11,059 

Connecticut... cees yl 6,517 | 6, 205 

Delawar@ssseccsce ai 2,325 61,938 

District of Columbia 2193 2,657 

Floridaeecee eeseee ee 39827 ens ren 

Georziass...e. seoee| 10,074 | 34,659 

TOMO és rete area e's weak £2154 {3 

LLUTNOL Se wane ewsts eo} 191,540! 151,67 

Indi ante o's deen veees 52, 859 | 

LOWSccevcces ceeeeees | 59, 152 | 

Kansasecccveseosves | 314115 92 

Kentuckyeescccvccs e | et, 545 | ° 

Louisianaescerrocee| 2.lSe | ; 

Maineee vyrerkruanRaw o 4 | 

Marylande cee a0 6 s'6 ee! ; l 

Massachusettsececes! 3344 

MichiZanviesecassdea| 

Minnesotaceccececcce| 

Mississippi. cece ve! 

Missourle escccces eo! 

Montanade ececece seeee e | 

Nebraskasecececeecs sinew 

NOVE0Ss 6 Kase isese 7 

New Hampshire. cecees! 

New Jerseyececoce oo! 

New Mex Ci6:ce000e0e0 

Now. YOVKe'e.s.60-2 4.0.0 ee 

North Carolinaeeccee! 

North Dakotaecccsce | 

Ohideee eoeereeeee eee; 

OlcLahomaececcece 06 | 

OT O20tie oe é0.62 6 0's sa! 


Pennsylvaniace.ceoe! 
Rhode Islandeeccsece! 
South Carolinasc.e.e!| 
South Dakotacceccee' 


TennessGGescceeee oe! 
CXaSeecees . eccce|! 
tanleee e*@eeeee sea eee 


VIPS de caseecel 
Washington. ..ss.see 
fest ViTginiasesees 
SCONS Lie sevcce pare 
orem eecevesvesea! 
Other L/ecccceeves oo{ 
Total shipments | 
Yeportede cescocseaily 
Total salesecervee eje2 
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Distribution (shipments) of evaporated and rock salt in the United States, 
1931-36, by States of destination, in short tons — Continued 


1934 19 1946 
x Evapo- | Rock Rock 
___|rated | rated 
| 6,080 30,620 6, 463 26, 302 
¢] okER] See] hee | Rae | he 
Californiae.sesusses 205, gO | sats 220); 2h 3,234 oon’ beg | 1 220 
Coloraddssescccvece ‘ 0152 | 10, 9° 1 Fe 5,9 12,026 | 4,506 
Connecticutescssceces 13,51 5, ; 15,091 pt LSet EO 4 6 ze 
See ee ee ede ne 
1s 0 OLumbdia ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 
ey: Beooa.t om alias? 3° a 122 | Als kta! | Pat 
tia serereeseerse 10,072 “Bul 52 880 ? toh a 512 a 
Bnflanassecesecvsses|  By3/8| 47.318 | “Bh gs wher 963 | “7aiad | “urs tee 
Eaieaiveesssseseeses| 35,080 | 148,200) 26,404 | 186113) i9rait | i635 
Gouishensscsscescss| ora | Norosn| “S:378| hr23s| 7hr398| Hetoat 
BG Raw 6:05 «9456 8,304; 15,932 8,581 14,083 9,293 20,02 
Mecsacmusctte. 22001) 566389 28° S| ses | sorate | ao.deh | 23.008 
Michiganes.sceceees e| 1773059; 35,3635) 206,29 O22] 228,311 to! 205 
Hiestesippiscccssscc|. “evjuy| Srtats| 7ztbeb | apteee) Sti | Berit 
SSOUTLs sees eens | 56,4u4;, = 4015! 51,323] 39,209) 44,825 | 43, 303 
Si } 15,617] 2,195} 12,83 1,301 | 11,351 
pitnekor ti iid ds © 50198) | aaa rede: | ee 1530 27,059 
liew Hampshire. bested 57526 ul 5534 | 26,65 04 43 
Her Jorgeyevescssso:| ¥B,Gi3| &9:530/ 53.809, 3,388} ofslics | a6lt sat 
‘oa MexiCOess.seee .° 4,161 | 293 | 5 3e4 | gorate | swathes 61999 
Memeeeeicass cst] 2 S8| ERs) tsk! Beeag| gee | Re 
North Dakota........| 11; a 3° oh | {0,317 cay 95 54 301 
eR eae 105,6 0 | 28.304 123,07 | p28 140, 761 64,250 
Oklahomas ccccecces ve) 5 38 | 0,139 on p20 | OS} ‘Bat me 
Ponnsylvania.....see 5a? Ari | 73,225 107,278 | 30, 360 111,029 | 98,73 
de Island.....+.. fo a2 | Oo h1) | 2228 ,oe3H} 11, 640 , 89821 
Dakota....sss- 1233 2 | 1} 9 117.836 | 4:38) We 167 32 
Pau. aress 26,6 7 7293} pliOSh | | 38,952 13; fa 331082 
Sieteses-.sesecrz4,. 1r312| 21207| 1072 ws Ba 1 £60 10F 30h 
THON Ge ree eee e eee | r? | et i ; i ib 3 631 i 263 403 
ast Tiretatacs sc. a ta i | ay weed | a: 
SCONSANs ove s000 pik | au; if : 0; 162 | ee 1 23,85) 
ther Tiececceeeee es) 6629241 140° 204! 2502526, 109°Rou | t’e ogh' Ris 
to perzpnents | | 
otal sales. ....2..12.28) 453 (1,913,192! 2, 330,042 f1799, 22 12,536 009,575 


= Sales 
“Lf Includes production of Puerto Rico evaporated salt) and shipments to Alaska, 
' Puerto Rico, and Hawaii and to Australia, Canada, Central America, Cuba, 
depen, Mexico, South America, U.S.S.R. (Russia), West Indies, and countries 
not specified. 
Source: Compiled from annual statistics in Minerals Yearbooks. 
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Based upon methods of marketing, a repor teal of the United States 
Tariff Commission classes salt as follows: 


le "Industriel" salt, including all, regardless of 
quality, which is sold primarily for industrial uses 
and which is shipned in bulk or in buyers’ sacks, or 
producers! sacks, over 50 pounds in weight. 


ee “Domestic” salt, including that sold primarily for 
household, farm, and similar domestic consumption and 
shipped in packages (cartons and sacks) not exceeding 

50 pounds in weight, together with all salt shipped 

in barrels. Barreled salt is included in this grou 

for the reason that "packets" or small bags are generally 
paced in barrels and there is now understood to be 
little shipment of loose salt in barrels. 

3. Pressed blocs, usually from 50 to 60 pounds in 
weight, which are used mostly for cattle lick. 


Industrial selt, as thus defined, comprises more than 75 percent 
of the total output of dry salt; domestic salt, that which is sold for 
household, farm, and other comparable uses, less than 20 percent; and 
pressed blocks sold for cattle licks, about 4 percent. 


More than half of the industrial salt is sold in huge quantities 
to large consumerse | 


The marketing points for such salt are the large manufacturing citi 
consumption being concentrated chiefly in the New 4ngland, Middle Atlantic 
and East North Central States. Comprised in this area are most of the 
tanning establishments, textile mills, and soap factories; there is also 
the fish-curing industry that extends along the upper Atlantic coast 
southward, including the Virginia capes. Rock salt is used chiefly in 
this area because of its lower price. This includes some rock salt sol¢ 
to chemical plants in this area. | 


a 
Ne oe 
5 
o 
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In the Middle West, meat packing and tanning take large quantities 
of salt. The meat-packing’ industry alone in Chicago is estimated to 
consume one-half million tons annually; two meat companies alone use 
avout 100,000 tons. Dairying and other food products employ huge quan- 
tities. Glass works and ceramic factories consume some. This industria 
salt includes rock salt and evaporated salt. Food products require the 
highest grade. Heavy hides are cured with crude salt, but the finer 
calfsikins are aaa to be scarred by it, so a finer type of salt is use 


Canning pueueunes in the South (darenated as the West South ‘Geatre 
division and including Louisiana, Texas, and other States and the Soutr 
Atlantic States) as well as the Middle West take great quantities of 
industrial salt. Milling and baking companies are consumers of large 
quantities of high-grade industrial salt in the Middle West. The 
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"highgrade"® industrial salt in mainly the grainer type. The canning 
and curing of fish on the West coast (designated as the Pacific divi- 
sion, including Washington, Oregon, and California) consume great 
quantities of industrial salt, for which certain grades of evaporated 
salt are used. Fish, hides, and water softening account for most of 
the output there. . 


The great Middle West is the main market for stock salt, now sold 
almost exclusively in blocks of both evaporated and rock salt. The 
Central Northeast section of the country also uses salt blocks. 


In analyzing the American market the matter of competition cannot 
be overlooked. There is no substitute material for salt, so no other 
industries can compete with it. Hence, what competition occurs is from 
causes within the industry. Advertising may also be written off because, 
compared with the extent to which it is used effectively in a great 
many other industries, for promoting sales in the salt industry it is 
negligiblee This is due to the stability of the total consumption and 
to the fact that brands of evaporated salt within the respective grades 
are fairly uniforme Some of the most prominent advertisers of trade 
narked salt doubt whether advertising is worth while. Service, in which 
the seller may give special accommodations and concessions, may be a 
competitive factor also, but final decisions generally hinge on price. 


Many have considered that there is no competition between evaporated 
md rock salt, but the true state of affairs is obscured by the price 
lifferential. Under normal conditions these types of salt apparently 
lo not compete; nevertheless, many industries could use evaporated salt 
0 their processes and would prefer to do so because of the quicker 
solubility and greater purity of the evaporated type, but the obstacle 
‘ price. Evaporated salt costs, roughly, about twice as much as rock 
‘alte The base price of rock salt at the works is lower, and the in- 
ustries using such salt are in the East nearest to the rock—salt supplies. 


The eastern salt~producing States face competition from cheap ocean 
orne salt from abroad. At various tariff hearings complaints have been 
ade that while salt imports are comparatively negligible as far as the 
ntire country is concerned, they are not negligible in the territory 
here the eastern producers must look for their markete 


The natural market for the mines of western New York are the New 
ngland States, New York and the Atlantic coaste They cannot extend 
heir markets very far west, as they would come into competition with 
ne Michigan and Kansas marketse 


SALES CHANNELS AND THE MECHANICS OF MARKETING 
As in other industries, different producers have different methods 


f marketing. In the salt industry, the manufacturer, directly or 
nrough a distributing agent, may sell to jobbers or wholesalers, | 
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to retailers, or straigit to a consumer, as onportunity affords. By 
‘guch diverse means he may discover that sometimes he is competing with 
himself. The various marketing steps and agencies, as understood in 
the salt trade, may be defined briefly. 


Consumere <A buyer who does not resell. Oontract consumers are those 
using at least 6 carloads of salt per year who contract to 
buy from certain producers or distributors all their salt 

needs for 1 yeare 


Brokere A supply dealer or agent who does not actually receive the 
salt out buys for another person or organization. 


Wholesale dealer or jobbere <A buyer who actually takes possession of 
tre salt for resale. He may deal in other commodities 
beside salte 


Distributor. The salt producer's azent, usually dealing exclusively 
in salte 


Chain storese Single buying organizations with one credit risx, Cem 
tralized control over buying, selling, merchandizinsz, and 
advertising, with wholly-owned subsidiaries, that resell the 
salt at retail. 


Cooperatives. Cooperative buying organizations, usually of consumers. 

_ Farmers! cooperative organizations are atyut the most prom 
inent. Stores that do cooperative buying in large quantities 
and distribute not only to members of the cooperative but 
frequently also to the public. 


Although industry mainly regards the wholesaler as defined above, 
there are many concepts of the term "wholesale trade" or "wholesale 
distribution". This is discussed in some detail by the Bureau of the 
Census in its General Analysis of Volume II — Wholesale Distribution Ad 


Many salt producers sell direct to the consumerse Before the do= 
pression it was estimated that the greater part (variously estimated 
but thought to be about three-fourths) of the industrial salt was sold 
directly to consumers, the remainder through middlemen, and about half 
of the salt destined for household, farm, and similar uses direct to 
retailers, the rest through a wholesalere 


19/ Bureau of the Census, Dept. of Comuerce, Fifteenth Census of the > 
United States (1929) published in 1940. 
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The discounts given for quantity lots of the salt to consumers of 
ndustrial salt in reality amount to "wholesale" prices, as generally 
conceived. 


The only basic statistics for distribution were collected and 
ompiled in the Oensus of Distribution for 1929 (Fifteenth Decennial 
ensus, published in 1932). ‘The volume on Distribution of Sales of 
anufacturing Plants, 1929 (published in 1932), shows a further break- 
om of salt sales by type of customer and agency, as follows: 


ital distributed sales: | 
Vale Of Sal 6 Sawise ct aww noose Bees batesincianeeuseeeecesa: 257 6609;000 
Percent of total: Sal esSis.s4sisebnveeesenuweae ee ee ee 100.0 
Number of plantsecssccsecrvccccvcccrerecevesccesesrecsene 58 


Sales to wholesalers! 
Value of saleSscerccesscsesscccsees $15,048,000 


Percent of total GALSSeccccvcscsece 39.8 
Number of plantsecccccccccccsccece 
LO GEL. woah e.o5Woi oe ba ew ene oe eon iese's 51 
Selling exclusilvely.cececcoes vi 
Sales to manufacturers! own wholesale 
branches: 
Value: Of SalOSsAsicccwsctiienconsiee $329,000 
Percent of total saleS..ceccccecee 0.9 
Number of plents: 
Aol cr: SOME Ee eer nae era err eran ee erer ar aera 5 
Selling exclusively...ecccoos - 


Sales to retailers: | 
Value of saleseccsecccccsessccsees & 9,973,000 


Percent of total sdles..ceccsecece 20.43 

Number of plants: 
Totaleccaccccccscccasccscceas 33 
Selling exclusively.+..seccees - 

Sales to industriel and other large 
consumers: 

Value of SaliGsvicteecsinsnesiuaenee ly le: 519,000 

Percent of total SaleSercccrcoccee 33.0 

Number of plants: 
TOtAl scccvewase cles pnenecunes Lg 
Selling exclusively...ssssseee Y 


' Includes $10,263,000 (27.1 percent of total sales) agentes sales 


to manufacturers, packers, and canners: $916,000 (2.4 percent) of 
sales to railroads and public utility companies; and $1,340,000 
(3.5 percent) of sales to hotels, restaurants, institutions, etce 
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Total distributed sales ~ Continued: 
Sales through manufacturers! agents, selling agents, 


brokers, and commission houses? 
Value of Sal OSs. c.0'sa:eis, ere aie sere wis sere ee urewinmeee Pep O90 000 


Percent of total saleSeccccccncvvccccccessece be 
Number of plants: | 
Oye 6 Sie 6 eee Oho ke Oa wee Owe 15 


Selling EXCLUSIVELY. ccccccscecevccssvece 


Sales direct to branches, wholesalers, retailers, 
or consumers: a 
Value of Bey oe somone Snnemaiosos ate eeler 2711.0 


Percent of total. Sales \<iaes.cs-smee-were eee ore g4.5 
Number of plants? 
TOUaline ss s0ee0sse Gee sane euler seseeieonee 54 
Dell ime SXClLusivel ys. ous «weeeeenseaw sow 43, 


Nothing was given under the heading Sales to Manufacturers! Own 
Retail Stores. 


When the foregoing statistics are grouped differently, the distribv- 
tion of salt sales by major classes of customers in the United States 
shows that 67 percent of the total sales was to merchandise distributing 
organizations, including 40.7 percent to wholesale organizations and 
20.3 percent to retail organizations. The sales to wholesale and retail 
organizations may also be grouped into sales to controlled selling 
organizations comprising manufacturers! own wholesale branches (0.9 
percent) and sales to uncontrolled selling organizations (56.1 percent). 
Although sales to industrial and other large consumers aczregated 33 
percent, none was made to household consumers. 


The Census data include the value of the conteiners, packing, etc., 
as well as the value of the salt. Inasmuch as most of the salt sold to 
retail dealers was table salt, the figure 20.3 percent must relate to 
packaged salt, and the percentage of the value of total sales represente: 
by those to retail dealers accordingly would be less if it related 
merely to salt alonee Bureau of Mlines figures are for salt alone, 
exclusive of cost of containers or packages; and, after the salt in 
brine or sold as such is deducted, the values reported for 1929 are 33 
percent less than the total value as reported by the Bureau of the Census 


In considering more in detail the various intermediate distributors 
recognized by the salt industry, the organization operates as follows: 


The broker simply buys the salt for another person or orgenization, 
for which he receives a commission from the salt producer or his agent. 
The contract between them very often states that the broker is not to 
give any rebate out of his brokerage to his buyere Brokerage commissicr 
has ranged between 5 and 10 percent, according to Census figures for 
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123 quoted previously, the sales through manufacturers! agents, 
elling agents, brokers, and commission houses having amounted to 
5) percent of total salese 


The wholsalers or jobbers actuelly receive the salte They buy 
nquantities and deal in other commodities, also, usually selling to 
re retailer, although in some instances to the consumer. Their business 
ivantage is buying in quantity lots, for which there may be a series of 
iscounts according to the quantity and the type of salt involved in 
re transaction. | 


The "distributor", in its narrow sense as defined previously (other 
se all participants in the stages from producer to consumer would be 
nsidpred as distributors), is in reality the producer's agent. He 
y be a wholesale distributor with warehousing facilities, who by 
ntract woulc be the exclusive distributor of a producer for an area; 
he may be an agent who coes not receive the salt or take title to it 
d who mere?y acts es a@ brokere Both types of salt producers dis- 
ibutors reccive special commissions and special terms. The distributor 
not consid»red in the same class with other resellers, and te is 
ind by the requirement not to sell at any lower prices than those 
dlished by the manufacturer. The prices, etc., offered the distributors 
e not published, the transactions being private. The practice of 
ving such distributors seems to have been confined to the large pro- 
cing companies, as none of the smaller companies are known to do 
siness through this type of distributor. Some of the large companies 
a their own distributing companies. The distributor also differs from 
2 usual wholesaler or jobber, in that he deals exclusively, or almost 
» With salt, whereas other wholesalers may deal with a nunber of other 
nmodities alsoe 


Six months after the adoption of the NRA Salt Code, the Inter- 
‘ional Salt Co. defined the "salt distributor" to the NRA as follows: 
Yr classification of salt distributors is confined to buyers whose 
cipal business, or at least a substantial part thereof, is the sale 
l merchandising of salt." 


For example, the Eastern Salt Co., Boston, Masse, is the distributor 
' the International Coe, being owned by the latter company. It main. 
1s a warehouse and a selling organization. Not only is it the 
‘tributor, and epparently the only distributor in that area, according 
oise and Haddock (who made a study of the salt industry at the end 
the NRA) for each of the other producers in the New York producing 
ld with whom itsmust onerate under an agency contract. This situa 
nis not at all unusual, Moise and Haddock pointed out, stating: 


The Atlantic Salt Co. of Boston, is evidently the ex- 
Clusive distributor in the Boston area for Ohio producers as 
well as that of Worcester. In Washington, D. C., the dis- 
tributor is an affiliate of or under contract to Morton Salt 
Co., yet the Washington distributor appears to be the ex- 
Clusive distributor in this area for other salt producers. 
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Also, one producer may sell for another, as exemplified by an 
arrangement that exists between two of the largest producers for the 
most part concentrated in different naturel salt areas. One of the 
companies also has a plant in the area in which the other company has 
its largest holdings. By the business arrangement, the latter company 
sells for the former company all its production in the area. 


Warehousing is another factor in marketing. Some of the large 
producers maintain branch warehouses or contract with wholesale dis- 
tributors to do their warehousing and fill orders, at the same time 
agreeing to follow the producer's published prices and teri:s. Ware- 
housing services performed by the salt manufacturers for each other are 
aptly describe 20 by Moise and Haddocx in their study, as follows: 


Fer example, the Worcester Salt Co., of New York, sells 
some of its higher grades of salt in the Middle West. It 
uses Morton Salt Coe warehouses to maintain a stock of salt 
in that area. Worcester Salt Co. salesmen, who secure lec.l. 
orders or orders requiring prompt delivery, have the orders 

' filled from the stock of selt carried in Morton's warehouses. 


Worcester Salt Coe salesmen may secure an order for a 
part of a carload of salt of the type which the Worcester 
Salt Co. carries in Morton's warehouse, but the buyer may 
wisn to fill out a carload by buying chexper grades of salte. 
It would not be profitable to Worcester to make the shipment 
from its factory, as the price on the cheaper grades of salt 
would net be hish enough to make possible the necessary freight 
absorption to the Middle West. So Morton's warehouse is 
instructed to fill out the order with Morton's salt. Morton 
does not bill the buyer, as the buyer is a customer of Worcester. 
Instead, Morton bills the Worcester Salt Co. This is probatly 
the reascn who so many salt producers buy salt from iworton. 
Reference is made in this paragravh to Morton's warehousing 
operations. Whether the same type of operation is conducted 
by other producers is not definitely known. 


No information has been developed .regarding the charges 
made by Morton for this service.....e The terms under which the 
service is performed are not known, nor is it known whether 
or not Morton will warehouse the products of certain producers 
only, refusing to perform the service for other producers. 


(This type of warehousing is not to be confused with the warehousing 
of salt by customers, which was prohibited by a section in the NRA Salt 
Code as being unfair practice.) 


Another channel of distribution for table salt is through the chain 
stores. This may serve as en exomole of marketing from producer, or 
his distributor, direct to the retailer. The advantages to chain stores 


B e Cd) @ e 
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re that they can purchase the salt in large enough amounts to obtain a 
yantity discount and lower freight rates. The producer's advantages 
re that he can sell large lots to an organization with central buying 
pver With only one credit risk and less bookkeeping. The chain store 
aczes care of further distribution and advertising, if any. 


Another aspect that has an important bearing on the chain store's 
tility to obtain favorable prices and concessions is that a chain-store 
szanization is in a position to go into the producing business if 
scessary, to supply its salt requirement. 


The last channel of distribution to be considered is the cooperative 
‘conization, commonly called "cooperative." Probably the best known 
e the farmers! cooperatives, where a number of farmers buy their farm 
quirements together to obtain quantity discounts. There are also 
operative stores that do their buying for cooperative members and sell 
esurpluse ome independent stores do their buying cocperatively, 
semble the chain stores in effect, and are known as voluntary chains. 


MARKET GRADES AND SPECIFICATIONS 


The two main divisions of salt on the market are evaporated salt 
irock salt. The quality and difference in grades of evaporated salt 
ve been fairly well standardized by the Salt Producers Association to 
silitate marketing. The rock-salt producers of New York, Michigan, 
isas, Louisiana, and Texas have not yet agreed upon a common nomen- 
ture in giving trade names to the screen sizes they produce. 


Evaporated salt, the highest grade, is of three types,, according 
the method of manufacture: Granulated, made by the vacuum process; 
uum or flake, made in grainers or open pans; and solar. Generally 
'‘exing, the faster it is evaporated the finer the size of the salt 
uutactured. Vacuum pans consequently make the finest size and the 
ar method the coarseste Grainer salt is flaky and intermediate 
vyeen these two sizes. Contrary to the populer belief, the finest and 
est salt is also the cheapest kind of evaporated salt. 


Evaporated Salt 


According to their suitability for specific uses, the various types 
evaporated salt may be grouped roughly as follows: 


The granulated or vacuum type comprises the chief portion of table 
t marketed and some high-grade industrial salt for food preparation. 
latter may include canning, dairying, beking, and the patented flour 
d prepared for cake, biscuits, etc. 


the grainer type of salt, known as high-grade industrial salt, is 
oO used in canning and in dairying where the flaky type of salt is 
ired. In baking the crackers and pretzels sold on the market grainer 
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salt is preferred. For making sauerxraut, a growing industry in this 
country, which requires 2 to 3 percent of salt of tne medium-fine 
grade in ratio to the cabbare used, the g¢rainer type is used much more 
than any other. 


Solar _selt has several gradese The crude grade involves the 
least expense and therefore is marketed at the lowest price for curing 
fish and meats; this grade and the next, wiica requires grinding and 
sizing, are used for indus“rial purposes and to some extent in place 
of rock salt, as used in other parts of the country, for water softer 
ing, chemical manufacture, freezing ice cream, curing hides, etc. 
Refined salt, which amounts to about one-third of the totsl, is made 
by dissolving the solar selt and processing it by tue vacuum method. 
Then it is used for table and household use, dairying, baking, canning, 
etCe 


Rock Salt 


Commenting on the lack of standardization of the rock salt prod.cct 
in various areas in the United States, W. G@ Wilcox, chairman, Stanézrii- 
zation Committee, Salt Producers Association, 1938, says: 


Although the relative proportions of crushed and fine 
salt produced by such mines (as a result of crushing the 
product and screening it) depends upon how the crystals 
cleave, and this in turn is a function or peculiarity of 
each deposit, these mines do not produce products which are 
quite comparable as to screen size. 


Although no attempt is made to cite tne sizes and grades of rock 
salt in all of the areas, a few may be given to show the variation in 
widely separated fields. 


In Louisiana end Texas, according to W. M. Weigel, oE/ the rock salt 
is prepared in two general classes or groups of grades — "coarse", fron 
the coarsest grade of rock salt, about 3/4 inch to 18 mesh, and "fine", 
from 18 mesh to the finest marketable size, about 50 mesh. There are 
no exact recognized standards of size, although the same designation 
of size or grade by different producers represents a very similar 
producte The grades and corresponding limiting screen sizes are 
approximately as follows: 


2l/ Weigel, W. M., The Salt Industry of Louisiana and Texas: Am. Inst. 
Min. and Met. Eng. Tech. Pub. 620, February 1935, p 6. 
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Coarse grades Fine grades 
‘oo 4, through 3/4 inch on 2 1/2 mesh. Through 18 mesh on 24 mesh. 
‘0. 5, intermediate between No. 2 Through 18 mesh on 435 mesh. 
and Noe 4. 
‘0. 2, through 5/8 inch on 3/8 inch. Table, through 24 mesh on 
35 meshe 


os 1, through 2 1/2 mesh on 4 mesh. 

'4" grade, through 4 mesh on 6 meshe 

o" prade, through 6 mesh on 12 mesh. 
sranulated", through 10 mesh on 18 mesh. 


Yeigel also says that "The 'granulated', usually a reground, kiln 
ried product***, here placed in the coarse grades, is sometimes grouped 
ith the 'fine' grades." 

Accordirg to information supplied by Harry M. Griffiths, vice 
resident, International Salt Co., Scranton, Pa., tne grades .rd sizes 


f rock salt produced at Retsof, N. Y., Detroit, Mich., and Avery Island, 
ae, are as follows: 


Retsof, Ne. Ys 


lo. 2 frade 


Through On 
e inch diameter opening in plate. 3/3 (0.375) inch square 0.092 wire. 


No. 1 grade 


3 (0.375) inch square opening QO.214 inch square opening 3 1/2 
-O32 wire. mesh 0.084 wire. 
oc 
214 inch square opening 3 1/2 QO.104 inch square opening 6 mesh 
esh 0.054 wire. 0.063 wire. 
7C 
Lok inch square opening 6mesh Pane 
053 Wiree 
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Detroit, Mich. 


No. 2 grade 


Throuzh Cn 
5/8 inch diameter opening in plate. 3/3 inch diameter opening in plate 


No. 1 grace 


5/16 inch diameter opening in plate. 0.215 inch square opening 4 mesh 
0.035 wird. 


CC 
0.215 inch square opening 4 mesh 0.197 inch square opening & mesh 
0.035 wire. 0.513 wire. 

70 
0.107 inch square opening 8 mesh Pane 


0. 018 wire. 


Avory Island, 127. 
COARSS GRADES 


No. 3 grade 
Through 1 inch square. 
Over 3/4 inch mesh. 0.615 opening. 0.135 wire. 
Noe 2 grade 
Through 3/4 inch mesh. 0.615 opening. 0.135 wire. 
Over 21/2 inch mesh. 0.295 opening. 0.105 wire. 


NO. 4 grade 


Through 7/16 inch opening. 0.187 opening. 0.105 wire. 

Over 4 mesh. 0.063 wire. 
No. 1 =rade 

Through 2 1/4 mesh. 0.328 opening. 0.105 wire. 

Over 4 1/2 mesh. 0.159 opening. 0.0603 wire. 
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‘rough 4 1/2 meshe 


ver 6 meshe 


hrough 6 mesh. 


ver le meshe 


Ths GRADES 


arough 9 mesh. 
ver le mesh. 


rough le mesh. 
rer CO meshe 


rough 20O mesh. 
er 45 meshe 


rough 24 mesh. 
er 45 mesh. 


erything through a le meshes 


Avery Island, La, ~ Cont'd. 


A 


0.159 opening. 
0.126 opening. 


{ca 


0.136 opening. 
0.055 opening. 


Special granulated 


0.083 opening. 
0.055 opening. 


Granulated 


C.055 opening. 
0.034 opening. 


Special fine 


0.034 opening. 
0.0142 opening. 


Table 


0.0267 opening. 
0.01432 opening. 


Mine fine 


0.055 opening. 
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0. 063 wire. 
0.041 wire. 


0.041 wire. 
0.028 wire. 


0.02% wiree 
0.025 wire. 


0. 028 Wiree 
0.016 wire. 


0.016 wire. 
0. 010 wires 


0. 015 wires 
0.010 wire. 


0. 028 Wiree 


About 90 percent of rock salt, comprising all grades, is used for 
lustrial purposes, chief among which may be listed refrigeration, 
at packing and curing, ice-cream manufacture, leather tanning, hide 
lting, paper bleaching, soapmaking, glass manufacture, textile pro- 


ssing, pickling, oil-clarification, and caustic-soda manufacture. 


211 part only is used for domestic purposes. 
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Pressed Blocizs 
A portion of tne evaporated and rock salt goes into the making 
of bricks. Almost no lump salt is sold for salting livestock, as 
blocks (of about 50 pounds each), usually pressed hydraulically, are 
now used. They are made of the dust or the screenings, often that 
spilled around the machinery and in the preparation of salt for market. 
The dry rock salt is crushed first. The blocks vary in color, accord 
ing to the salt from which they are made or the material that is added 
The white, fine, evaporated salt makes a white block. ££ yellow block 
is formed when sulfur is added (for medicinal value) to either gray 
or white salt before it is compressed. Sometimes potasszum iodide is 
included for conditioning the stock. The comoeny that buys salt froz 
the Potash Co. of America, which is on a Government lease in New Mexico, 
malzes blocks for cattle consumption simply ty putting tne salt in 
wooden boxes, over which is poured a brine solution; when dry, a hard 
solid block is the result. The compacting agent is strong brine, as 
plain water vould make a very porous block. These blocks contein apdcut 
20 percent potash. 


The description of grade-uses in the foregoing pages is not to be 
considered as sharply delineative.e There is a great deal of flexibility 
in the industriel uses of the various grades, for while the requirenents 
of some industries are necessarily very exccting (this will be discussed 
later) there is also imich latitude in others, and in many instances 
the graies suitable for certain purposes are interchangeable. The most 
important deciding factor is price, as seen most strikingly in the 
industrial use of rock salt in place of evaporated salt, discussed under 
Market Analysise 


Specifications for table and dairy salt have been drawn by several 
Government agencies. Those of the Federal Specifications Boarace/ for 
table salt are as follows: 


Quolitye ~- Shall be of the best quality, fine-grained, 
crysteaiiine table salte Snall contain, on a water-free 
basis, not more than 1.4 percent of calcium sulphate (CaSOy) 
nor more than Q.l percent of matter insoluble in water. 


Method Analysis. - Chemical analysis, if required by 
the purcnaser in the examination and testing of samples and 
deliveries under this specificetion, shall be made by the 
methods of the Association of Office of Agricultural Chemists 
in effect on date of proposal. 


22/ National Bureau of Standards, Standerds end Specifications for 
Nonmet2llic Minerals and Their Products: Spec. 364, United States 
Government Master Specifications for Condiments, Dec. 24, 1935. 
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Under the Food and Drug Administration of the United States Denart- 
nent of Agriculture, the following standard was issued November 4, 1936: 


Table Salt, Dairy Salt. —~ Fine~grained crystalline salt 
containing, on a water~free basis, not more than 1.4 percent 
of calcium sulphate (CaSO), not more than 0.5 percent of 
calcium and magnesium chlorides (CaClo and HgClo), nor more 
than 0.1 percent of matters insoluble in water.a/ 


a/ Pending further. announcement, no exception will be taken 
by the Food and Drug Administration to tadle salt that 
meets the requirement of the standard except that it 
contains anhydrous calcium sulphate (anhydrite) in excess 
of 0.1 percent, provided that the total calcium sulphate 
content does not. exceed 1.4 percent. 


Salt to be used in-the food industry must necessarily be of a very 
nigh desree of purity and for some foods only certain percentages of 
impurities are allowable. For example, to make good sauerkraut the 
Bureau of Chemistry end Soils recommends the following: 


Salt used for this purpose should flow freely; that is, 
it should be dry and not caked or lumpy. This is essential 
in order that it may be distributed evenly. It should be as 
free as possible from chemical impurities, especially alka- 
line impurities and those which would favor. the absorption 
of moisture. <Any salt which contains no more than the 
quantities of impurities given in the following list is 
suitable for the production .of sauerkraut: 


Percent 


Carbonate or bicarbonate of sodium, calcium 


OF MALNES 1s sieciserase-eieye-a:6 6 ow 6 Wb 06 Se wee ow eee 1.0 
Chloride of calcium or magnesiumescescccccccese 05 
Oalelum Sul DNatG:. 66 is eueeeceewueedtadewew Pere 1.4 
Matter insoluble in watorecseccercesccccccvece el 


As for the exactions of industrial salt, what may be considered an 
inpurity for certain industrial uses may not be objectionable for others. 
in refrigeration, impurities would be of no consequence, but in the food 
industry they are of paramount importance. Also, specifications for 
tne dye industry are exacting. o 


In between the foregoing extremes are varying requirements. Phalen 
2% ee 
S27 | 


Penalties, if any, are generally based on the moisture 
content. If the moisture in a shipment exceeds the guarantee 
at the time the sale is made, the Customer can get an adjust- . 
ment. 


*3/ Phalen, W. C., The Marketing of Salt: Eng. and Min. Jour.-Press, 


Jan. 27, 1923, pe 189. 
‘Oke 5] ee 
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As concerns analysis of the salt for specific purposes, if pwily 
or any specific grade is required by the salt user, it. is the buyer's 
duty to analyze the material he buys to insure that he is receiving 
what he requires. In the article quoted above, Phalen says: 


Those purcnasers who buy the largest quantities often 
have their own chemical laboratories and maintain a staff 
of competent chemistse They know what they are buying and 
are able to secure the superior grades at favorable prices. 
Small buyers who occasionally take a carload must accept 
the seller's word where they have no facilities for checking 
him up. It is customary to give the product first a visual 
test, after which it is turned over to the laboratory force 
for them to check up on the impurities. What is allowable 
among these latter depends on the uses to which the salt is 
put. In such industries as the dyeing industry, impurities 
have to be checked carefully. 


PACKING 


Salt is marketed (1) in "bulk", as loose salt, or (2) "packaged" 
in (a) buyer's sacks (50 to 200 pounds), (b) producer's sacks (50 
ee or more), (¢) round or square cartons, (a) small bags, and 
e) pressed blocks. High-grade salt is sometimes packed in cheese 
galt barrels of which the size is not standardized. However, at present 
not much is packed loose in barrels, but small cotton pockets and bags 
of salt are often packed in 280+ and 300-pound barrels. Various lLirits 
are placed on the minimum amount in which bulk salt may be shipped, as 
discussed later in this report under transportation. The minimum for 
shipments of bulk salt is listed in Chemical Industries ~ Buyer's Guite 
book number, October 25, 1938, at 50,000 pounds. This guide also lists 
boxes of 5- and 25—pound content and bottles of 1/4, 1, and 5 pounds. 


Blocks of cattle salt usually weigh 50 to 60 pounds, but smaller 
blocks sometimes are made for sheep. Blocks are shipped loose. Rock 
salt is shipped in bulk or in bags, ranging from 5~pound cartons of 
ice cream salt to 20O-pound burlap sacks. 


Table salt is now always sold packaged, and that which comes into 
our homes never has been touched by hands before — all the recovery ai 
packing operations have been accomplished by machinery. The cartons 
range from 24 ounces to 3 pounds, packed in cases. Subsequent to the 
NRA Salt Code, the producers announced that no "pockets" of table salt 
would be shipped loose in smaller units than 25 pounds and that iodized 
salt in cartons would be sold only in round cans containing either 26 
ounces or 2 pounds. This practice is still in effect generally. In 
certain areas it is possible to buy pockets of table salt as small as 
11/2 pounds, but they usually are shipped in bales, barrels, or con- 
tainers of some kind. 
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Salt producers and distributors, in cooperation with the Division 
of Simplified Practice of the National Bureau of Standards, continue 
to attempt to standardize the packing and packaging of salt for domestic 


salese 


The first list of accepted packs, which became effective May l, 


1937, published as R~7Q by the Bureau of Standards in 1928, is no longer 
in general use but is being revised as further elimination of obsolete 


packs seems advisable. 


We G. Wilcox, chairman, Standardization Committee, Salt Producers! 
Association, says that although a new set of standards has not yet been 
2ereed upon, the following covers today's list (1938) of standard packs 


and packages of evaporated salt. 


Table 1 


Kiln-dried granulated, including 
‘clahoma, Louisiana, and Texas 
fine grades. pale eae 


ec) 1b. Packed in cotton. 

90 1b. Packed in cottone 

100 1b. Packed in cotton. 

140 1b. Southern fine salt, pacxed 
in cotton or burlap (sold 
in New York territory only). 

C00 lb. Packed in cotton or burlap. 

¢30 1b. Barrel (not sold in New 
York territory). 


Taple 3 
‘iln-dried and air-dried packers 


and sround alum salt. 

20 1b. Packed in burlap only. 
‘00 lb. Pactced in burlap only. 
-0 1b. Packed in burlap only. 
‘U0 lb. Packed in burlap only. 


Zable 2 


Kiln-dried and air-dried medium, in-~ 
cluding competitive Louisiana and 


Texas gradese 


25 1d. 


50 1d. 


{0 lbe 


100 1b. 


Packed in cotton (not sold 

in New York territory). 
Packed in cotton only (except 
in New York State territory, 
where it may be sold in 
either cotton or burlap bags). 
Packed in cotton only (for 
special medium only). 

Packed in cotton only (except 
in New York State territory, 
wnere it may be sold in 
either cotton or burlap bags). 


140 1b. Burlap (to be sold in New 


York territory only). 


200 1b. Burlap ONLY. 
280 lb. Barrel (not sold in New York 


C lbe 
c+ OZe 
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ne 
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territory). 


Table 4 


salt in packers 
Square, packed 430/24. 
Square, packed 2n/5. 
Square, packed 18/3. 
Square, packed 18/3 Kosher salt. 
Can —-~----— — cooking Soh be 
Round, packed 24/26 & 32/26. 
Round, packed at & 32/2. 
Hexagon, packed 36/24, 
Hexagon, packed 36/26. 


Le Ce“ (062 
Table 5 


Table salt in pockets and bags. 
1 1/2 1b. Pockets Packed in (confined 


bales, to Texas, 
barrels, KZ*, and 
contain City of 
ers Chicago). 

2lbe Pockets " 

3 LDde it n 

4 1b. r i 

5 lbe " " 

10 1b. 7 W 

e5> lb. Cotton bags. 

50 1bde " it 

100 lb. * u 


280 1b. Barrel. 


*KZ refers to territory including 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Southern Missouri, Colo- 
rado, Utah, and most of South 
Dakota. 


Table / 


Rock salt, coarse grades. 


5 1de Carton, ice-cream salt, in 
cases 12/5. 

5 1bde Pocket, ice-cream salt, in 
bales, 20/5s, 40/5s, and 
12/5 contai nerse 

10 1be Pocket, in beles, 10/10s, 
20/10s, and 5/10 containers. 

25 1b. Packed in cotton or burlap. 

50 1be tt " tt i" tt 

100 lb. ft f tt Tt fn 

140 lb. it i) if W " 


(In Virginia, North Carolina, 
and New Yor’: territory only). 
200 lb. Packed in burlap only. 
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Table 6 


High-srade salt. 


10 lb. 


25 1d. 
25 lb. 


50 lb. 
100 1b. 
140 1b. 
200 1b. 


250 1b. 


Packed in cotton, 14/10 
bales and 6/10 fiber com 
tainers. 

Packed in cotton. 
Packed in cotton, popcorn 
salt in 25 lb. bags, one 
lb. bag in a shipping case. 
Packed in cotton. 


Lif ft " 

"! " i 

t tt " 
Barrele 


Cheese salt barrel (size not ste 


50 lbde 
50 1b. 


50 1b. 


dardized). 


Taple 8 


Blocikse 


Plain salt. 

Sulphur block, containizg 
2% sulphur. 

Iodized block, containizs 
0.023% potassium iodide = 
coloring with iron oxice 
optionale 


In Southern Territory only sal’ 
bricks packed 15/4s. 
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Harry M. Griffiths says that the sizes of containers used for rock 
salt in the fields of New York, Michigan, and Louisiana are as follows: 


New York field 


1b. cartons, 15 per case. 


10-lb. bags, Pacxed 10 in a burlap bag. 


 =A0klbD. bags. 
100-1b. bags. 


Michigan field 


10-lb. bags, packed 10 in a burlap bag. 


50-1lb.e bagse 
100-lb. bags. 
CC0-1D. Dagse 


Barrels 


sarrels, 280 lbe 


Louisiana field 


Bags 
a-lb. bags, 140 per barrel, 70 per bale, 
3j-1b. bags, 100 per barrel, 50 per bale, 
L-lbe bags, 70 per barrel, 35 per bale, 
\-lbe bags, 60 per barrel, 30 per bale, 
10-lb. bags, 23 per barrel, 14 per bale, 
Cle bags. 
 -lb. bags. 
100-lb. bagse 
cCO0~1b. bagse 
Cartons 
@lbe round, damp—proof cartons, 24 to 
e-lb. square cartons, 24 to 
lb. square cartons, 13 to 
1b. square cartons, 15 to 
11/a1b. square cartons, 36 to 


30 per 
20 per 
15 per 
le per 

6 per 


CaSe€e 
CaASCe 
Case. 
Cas€e 
Cas€e 


C&aSEe 
C2aSCe 
Cas€e 
CaS6e 
Case 


Sales of salt in bulk are made, as far as possible, only to large 
industrial users, because producers want to retain for themselves, if 
Sossible, any profits they can get from packaging as well as from the 
sale of the salt itself. 
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Industrialists who cannot buy full carloads 
“Te required to buy the packaged salt ~ that is, in bags. 
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However, the salt producers have succeeded in reducing greatly, if 
not entirely, the amount of bulk salt sold to jobbers who might package 
it for resale and thus compete with the producers themselves, such com 
petition being the main objection to the sale of bulk salt to resellers, 
and it is understood that consumers who purchase bulk salt are requestei 
not to resell ite The practice of shipping mixed carloads of bulk and 
packaged salt togetner was discontinued. Some producers have gone 
farther and stipulated that pooled-car shipments of salt in bulk would 
not be made to consumerse Jobbers have held that tney could furnish a 
service that the manufacturer or his distributor was not in a position 
to give and that sometimes they could bag the salt cheaper because they 
had less overhead. By ouying from the jobber, a consumer could get szall 
lots at a better price and more promptly, thus avoiding having to provice 
storage facilities and the responsibility he would have to assume if he 
bought in carload lots direct from the manufacturer. 


In general, however, it may be stated on good authority that in 
some parts of the country little or no bulk salt is being shipped at 
present, although in some sections cooperative farm organizations do ty 
their salt in 100-pound bags. In Virginia, according to correspondence 
received by the author, 90 percent of the salt forwarded in carload lots 
to packing houses and private individuals for curing meats and for other 
purposes for which bulk salt would be used in now shipped in 100-pound 
bagse Shipments of salt in 60-pound bags are made, but they are small. 


According to the Tariff Commission study already mentioned, 2u/ more 
than half of the total tonnage of dry salt produced during the 5-year 
period 1929-33 was sold in bulk, including both rock and evaporated salt. 
A further breakdown of these bulk-salt shipments into types of salt 
indicates that bulk salt comprised 70 percent of the rock salt sold, 
almost 30 percent of the vacuum-evaporated salt, 22 percent of the 
grainer-evaporated salt, and almost 62 percent of the solar—evaporated s2 


Packaged salt costs 25 to 50 percent more than bulk salt, depending 
upon the difference in grade, freight charges, etce 


According to W. G. Wilcox (letter to writer), salt used primarily 
for food processing, such as flake salt for baking, butter, flour, meat 
canning, and stock iodine (at the customer's option), recently has been 
available packed in multiwall moistureproof bags to protect the product 
from moisture and to prevent contamination. 


PRICES 


The yearly average unit value of rock salt for all of the United 
States for the decade 1926-35, inclusive, as calculated from returns of 
producers to the Bureau of Mines, was $3.19 per ton, or only 47 percent 
of that of evaporated salt, which was $6.74. However, the latter fluct-— 
uated from $5.71’ to $7033 per ton, whereas rock salt was more stable, 
ranging from $2.97 to $3.39 per ton. The totals given above include the 


ak/ United States Tariff Commission, Production and Distribution of Sel: 


sail in the United States by Primary [aes March 1935, pe [e 
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pressed blocks for their respective classes of salt. The value variation 
between loose salt and the blocks in the evaporated group is about $1 

end in the rock-salt class is about $2.50, the blocks, of course, having 
tne higher valuse 


The Bureau of the Census (United States Department of Commerce) 
also reports values of snlt, but its statistics are not comparable to 
taose of the Bureau of Mines because they comprise only the establishments 
nanufacturing commercial salt, whether from rock salt or from brine 
sources, and do not include the salt content of brines used in the manu- 
facture of chemicals. Moreover, the Census figures for the value of the 
rroduct ‘include the velue of containers, whereas those of the Bureau of 
nines relate only to salte 


Selt is sold on a delivered basis, end prices in various parts of the 
United States are far from uniform. Price lists of salt are published 
from time to time by members of the Salt Producers Association and are 
furnished to its head office for filing or for the information of other 
nembers. The lists pertain to past transactions, as it is not the policy 
of the association to attempt to reach any agreement with resnect to 
future prices. Moreover, the printed price lists constitute the basic 
prices and, in that condition, do not reveal what the average consumer 
pays, even in a given market area, for they do not include transportation 
costs or sundry other items, such as various discounts. The basic prices 
aoplying to a natural marketing area are fairly wniform with regard to 
the same or comparable grades of salt, but the schedules may vary between 
arease 


It is impossible to obtain definite prevailing prices for every 
section of our countrye Even the NRA, with all its facilities, was not 
successful in obtaining a complete list; the Consumers Advisory Board 
gathered the only salt price lists available, in the spring of 1934. 
Although the prices given in the following pages, aside from the journal 
quotations, are "spotty", it is believed that they are important enough 
to include in a discussion of prices. 


It has been said that the price system broke down completely in 
the last decade, and by 1936 prices had reached the lowest level in years, 
out such conditions are not revealed in the wholesale prices of salt at 
Vnicago, as shown in the accompanying table, or in those for New York. 


The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics reports of wholesale 
rrices of various commodities include those of American medium salt and 
cefanulated salt at Chicago, the only point for which the prices are quoted. 
tae following information was abstracted from such reports. 


Briefly, the trend of wholesale prices of American medium salt at 
chicago was downward from 1890 to 1900, $0.79 per barrel (280 1b.) in 


1390 to $0.64 in 1899. In 1900, the average price jumped to $1, only 
to decline again to $0.61. In 1904 it rose to $0.77, and after declining 
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slightly for 2 years ~ $0.75 end $0.71 ~ turned upward once more in 
1907 and continued to rise to a peak of $2.73 in 1920, after which 
it declined steadily for several years of the period up to 1920. 


The wholesale quotations for granulated salt begin with 1913. 
After remaining at $3.25 for 3 years, the annual average rose in 1916 
to $3.89 and in 1917 almost doubled itself, $7.12. In 1918 it rose 
still farther to $8.70, dropned to $8.02 in 1919, and to $8.14 in 1920, 
rose sharply to $10.21 in 1921, dropped to $3.96 in 1922, $5,86 in 
1923, $8.30 in 1924, $7.71 in 1925, and $7.51 in 1926. 


The wholesale prices and index numbers for both grades of salt for 
the decade 1926-35 are given in the accompanying table. 


Average wholesale prices and index numbers of salt, 1926-35 


(1926 = 100) 
At Chicago 
American medium Granulated bulk 

Year | Average price per | Relative | Average price | Relative 

bbl. (230 1b. price per ton rice 
1926. $20195. 100.0 $7509 100.0 
1927. 20195 100.0 6.754 89.9 
1928. 2e2(e2 103.5 6.600 879 
1929, 2.214 100.9 6.600 8729 
1930. 20112 96.2 6.600 87.9 
1931. 2.372 108.7 6. 600 | 87.9 
1932. 20347 106.9 66859 ae 
19336 20276 103.7 6.790 | 90. 
193446 2.413 109.9 6.627 | 83. 
1935. 2251 114 6.940 92. 


In a number of producing and marketing areas rock salt has brouser 
a price of $5 to $6 per ton, but the Kansas field for a long time has 
been able to obtain only around $4 per ton, owing, it is claimed, to 
sales of the surplus salt produced by the meat packers. The price for 
the crushed rock salt sometimes has gone as low as $2 per ton in the 
last decade. A slightly higher price was asked for truckload lots atoy 
carload lots. 


Retell price tabulations are not available for the decade, but tne 
Bureau of Labor Statistics began in January 1934 to collect and publis:« 
the average actual retail prices of table salt sold at grocery stores. 
For both 1934 and 1935 the price was 4.4 cents per pound for all the 
United States. More or less typical of the "mark-ups" at various ste<> 
in distribution is the following actual example: In a central Eastern 
district, in the latter part of 1934, cases of 24 cartons of 2+pound 
size were sold to the wholesaler at about 76 cents, or a trifle over, 
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per casee The wholesaler sold to the retailer at about. 91 cents or 
slightly higher, making a margin of 15 cents a casee The retailer 
sold the cartons at about 5 cents each, bringing $1.20 per case, 
_which netted him a profit of about 28 or 29 cents per case, or a 
little over 1 cent per carton. The purchaser in this example paid 
21/2 cents a pound for salt that probably could have been bought at 
the mine, wholesale, in bulk, and ungraded, for less than 1/2 cent, 
perhaps as low as 1/4 cent a pound. | 


In the Chicago market in 1934 the wholesaler bought a case of salt 
at /5 cents gross, sold it to the retailer at 80 cents, making a margin 
of 5 cents a casee Sometimes the margin was 10 or 12 cents a case 
wnere the cost of operation was 40 cents a case grosse 


At the Laguna Salina salt plant in New Mexico the price of salt in 
193322/ ranged from 30 to 40 cents a 100 pounds at the lake, depending 
upon the quality. All salt was sold crude, with no attempt at refining, 
but three grades were separated in harvesting, averaging, respectively, 
about 85, 92, and 98 percent purity. The market was localized within 
150 miles of the plant, and ranchers bought the salt for their cattle. 


During a discussion of brokerage in the NRA period, a statement 
regarding prices was made by one of the cooperative organizations that 
before the brokerage was discontinued the cooperative could buy Kansas 
rock salt at $2 per ton, which after discontinuance cost $3 per ton 
and soon after was raised to $5 per ton. (This obviously relates to 
salt at point of shipment.) 


In a circular letter in November 1933, regarding prices to consumers 
in an eastern key letter territory, a large salt company stated that 


Under agricultural or refuse salt we will make exceptions 
and sell the following industries that consume selt at $4 per 
ton, in bulk, in carload lots, f.oeb. car our works, with the . 
regular bag differentials of $3.80 per ton for 100-pound and 
140—pound bags and $3.30 per ton for 200-pound bags; steel 
mills, fisheries, ceramic manufacturers, and track use. 


These instructions were issued to the salesmen, who were supposed to 
edd freight and calculate tne ultimate price to be quoted to buyers. 


In a midwestern section of our coutry before 1934, the price of 
granulated bulk was $5.50 per ton, shipping point, whereas in the 
spring of 1934 it was $11.10 per ton. If the dealer wanted to buy the 
same bulk salt for resale, the price was $14.10. Therefore, the dealer 
had to pay $3 per ton more to the salt companies than the other indus~ 
tries for the same salte This swings back to the problem of bulk=salt 
marketing but it is given here for the price quotations. 


25/ Talmadge, S. B., and Wooton, ¥F. P., The Non-Metallic Resources of 
New Mexico and Their Economic Features. New Mexico School of Mines 


and Mineral Resources Bull. 12, 1937, ppe 140-147. 
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Complaints have been voiced in the past that often the same salt 
was sold for different purposes at different prices. A cease in point, 
early in 1934, was that meat packers were buying salt at $4 per ton 
while the same grade of salt was being sold for other purposes at 
$0250 per ton. | 


During the administration of the Salt Code the New York area 
prices of the distributors for certcsin grades of salt were as follows: 
Bag price, $11.80 per ton before October 1933 and $11.40 per ton after 
October 1943; bulk price, $10.80 per ton before October 1933 and 310,40 
per ton after October 1934 = all for carload lotse In less~-thancar- 
load lots bag salt was $15.80 per ton and was sold in no less than ™ton 
lotse 


The prices charged by one of the jobbers in this area when selling 
the salt to factory consumers were as follows: Bag price, $13 per ton 
direct from car to factory; in 3-ton lots, $14 from warehouse to corm 
sumer, or in I-ton lots at $15 per ton from warehouse to consumer. 


In 1934 the distributors! price list was as follows: Bagzed salt 
in carload lots, $14.20 per ton, and pooled carload bagged salt, $15.20 
per ton; in less than carload lots, $15.40, and bulk salt in carload 
lots, $10.90 per ton. 


For the salt the jopber bought at $10.90 his prices were as follows: 
In 3ton lots of bagged salt from car to consumer, $14 per ton: in 3tcn 
lots from warehouse to consumer, $15 per ton; in l~ton lots from ware 
house to consumer, $10 per ton; and bulk salt from car to consumer, 
$14 per ton. 


In the spring of 1934, according to bids received by a Government 
department for salt for water softening, the price quoted by five com 
panies was $11 per ton and by one company $12.55 per ton on 60 short tcz 


In 19355 the current prices for salt in British Columbia for use in 
the fisheries was reported as $8.85 per ton, while salt for other 
industrial purposes was selling at $11 a ton. Most of the salt came 
from the United States and the prices were comparable with those on tne 
Pacific coast of this country. 


Some of the trade journals now quote weekly prices at New fork, 
but their lists do not go back farther than 192/-e 


Chemical Markets quotations for "sodium chloride technical "28/ bee: 
in 1927 at $12 per ton (this was also the price quotation in 1914, alt= 
Chemical Markets was not published then) and did not rise above $13 at 
until 1933, when they spread to a range of $11.40 to $16.50 a ton, whic 
narrowed to a range of $13.50 to $16.50 a ton in 1935 and 1936. 


26/ "Technical grade" means the ordinary commercial product. 
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The O11, Paint, and Drug Reporter quotations at New York, beginning 
with 1930, remained unchanzed from 1930 to 1934, "salt, rock, car lots, 
bags" being listed at $11.40 a ton and lecele shipments at_$14. In 
1935 the following listings were made: Salt "reclaimed" ,& cer lots, 
delivered New York, ton $14.58; bags delivered New York, to $14.08; 
less-car lots, delivered New York, bags, ton S17. 


Any of these prices guoted in this section are a far cry from the 
tines during the Civil War when a dollar a pound was paid for salt of 
quality far less pure than we have today. 


Discounts 


The most common discounts given by salt companies are based upon 
quantity purchased, and these may be divided into several types: (1) 
varload discounts and pooled=-car discounts, whether to reseller or con 
sumers; (2) discounts based upon quantitative total annual purchases 
(mder this type wuld also come the discounts given to the contract 
Consumers who agree to buy all their industrial salt from the company 
with whom they have contracted); and (3) discounts to certain types of 
resellers of salt (chain stores, etc.). 


As quantity discounts may vary a great deal with the various com 
Fanies in different areas and under different conditions it is impractical 
to attempt to quote any of the discounts except in a general way to 
indicate the range of discounts on past transactions. The Salt Code 
attempted to stabilize the quantity—discount practice, so that while 
~Stch discounts might vary (lixe published prices) between the marketing 
‘Tees, they would not do so within an areas In addition, the discounts 
tor the various types of salt might vary and sometimes did so considerably. 
“Ovever, since the code period the discounts have beon as unstable as 


they were prior to it. 


The discounts on industrial salt are definitely smaller and have a 
uarower range than those for table salt, because much of the industrial 
Salt is sold in bulk in large lots. The margin on which bulk salt is 
sold is very much smaller than for packaged salte | 


In the past the discounts on industrial salt have ranged between 2 
“4 8 percent. According to present New York quotations on bagged rock 
‘alt the difference in price between lec.l. lots and car lots is about 
*l.80 which in a range of prices amounts to between 11 1/2 and 12 percent 


lis COunte 


Se ng a 

cl/ "Reclaimed salt", according to the managing editor of this journal, 
"is a byproduct of the electrolytic production of caustic soda and 
Chlorine and has some use at a low price in the treatment of water 
for industrial uses." It is the common commercial designation. The 
item is no longer listed in current prices, as its price is subject 
to sudden change because of irregularity of supply. | 
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Discounts on table salt in the past have ranged from 15 to 18 nem 
cent on salt sold to wholesalers. Discounts on table salt to chain 
stores in the past decade were on a sliding scale of 2 percent on 
purchases amounting to $25,000 covering a 12-month period, all the wy 
up to 10 percent on $250,000 and over. It is understood that toward 
the end of the code the quantity maximum given to chain stores in the 
New England marketing erea was reduced to a maximum discount of 3 
percent and it was extended not only to national chains but local chains, 
cooperatives, and independent stores, according to facts developed in 
a personal interview by Moise and Haddocks Further, it was said, "it is 
still (1936) the practice to allow a 10-percent discount to chain stores 
in marketing areas other than in New England." 


In the latter part of 1935 in the eastern area a manufacturer ¥as 
offering to wholesalers a 2O-percent discount on delivered prices of 
packaged table salt. 


In the present quoted prices of bagged salt at New York, the dif- 
ference in price between lec.l. lots and car lots range between $1 and 
$5.70 which amounts to 6 to 29 percent discount if the highest price 
of $21 per ton (assumed to be for very small lots) is used. 


A well-recognized influence on prices and size of discounts on salt 
to large consumer buyers is the fact that those consumers may go into 
the producing business themselves to supply their needs if prices are 
not favorable. This has been done, for wxample, by the two Chicago neat 
packers who have a joint salt operation in the Kansas producing field 
and a food company that has its own salt-producing operations. Virtually 
all, if not actually all of the largest chemical companies whose products 
are based on salt or require its use in quantity for processing have 
long had their own salt-producing plants. This is possible because tre 
country has such vast widely scattered salt resourcese 


Coastal Markets 


Prices in coastal salt markets are sometimes upset by the cheaper 
imported salte The lower prices for such salt are explained in several 
waySe lkiuch of it is brought in by boats as ballast; it is produced by 
cheaper labor; it is chiefly solar salt produced in hotter and drier 
Climates, where evaporation takes place more quickly than in domestic 
fields producing solar salte 


It has been observed, also, tnat the prices of this imported salt, 
even though indicated as always comparatively low, are not very stabie, 
chiefly because transportation charges are variable. Interesting side 
lights on this phase were brought out in tariff testimony in 1929, and 
as much the same conditions apply at present they are important to cite. 
It was stated that the freight rate from the New York section to Port- 
land, Boston-Providence was $4.40 per ton; New York to Philadelphia, 
$3.60 per ton; and Norfolk, Va., $11.90 per tone The freight was there< 
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41/2 percent of the selling price in Philadelphia and New York (the 
‘fe0eb. mine price received by the domestic producers then was said to 
‘be about $3 per ton of crushed rock salt), 60 percent of the selling 
crice in New England, and 62 percent of the selling price at Norfolke 


Also, the competing foreign salt is shipped mostly in schooners, 
sonetimes owned by tne fishing trade who buy the salt, and the freight 
-is largely a matter of bargaining. The 1929 rates ranged from $2.50 to 
$3 per tone The steamer rate from the Mediterranean ports then was 
said to be higher than average for a number of years past and to New York was 
quoted at $3.25 per gross ton, equal to $2.90 per ton of 2,000 pounds. 
Tramp steamers wishing ballast cargo frequently accepted a much lower rate. 
Thus, it was claimed that even the standard ocean rates given the foreign 
salt were an advantage in transportation of 70 cents to $2 per ton. 


Speaking of differentials in the freight ratcs, at New York City, 
mere the dcmestic freight rate is lowest, the domcstic producer was at 
i disadvantcge of 70 cents; at Norfolk the importer had an advantage of 
23 and at points south of Norfolk his adventage was considerably more. 


When a representative of a salt company was asked, "What would be 
ae additionel cost to the importer of unloading his selt and preparing it 
étin for reshipment, and how far he would have to take his salt inland 
efore the railroad rate he would pay in America would make up the 
iTference?" the reply was that he could sond it up to Washington and 
altimore qy water or he could send it up the James River and waload it 
nere cheaper than in New York. 


It was shown further that although the importer is handicapped more 
nd more in proportion to ‘the distance inland and consequently may not 
Yzpete successfully except in the coastal cities and in the territory 
rloutary thereto, he can go a long way up the Mississippi, up the Hudson 
3 far as Albany, up Chesapeake Bay to Baltimore, and up the Delaware to 
dladelphia. According to a deposition by domestic producers before 
1e Committce on Reciprocity Information, Feoruary 1938, salt imports 
‘e taken inland more than 400 miles, and there are no domestic deposits 
-thin 300 miles of the Atlantic seaboard. 


It was stated further that as a great part of foreign salt is solar 
it made from the sea water, it involves no freignt to the boat. The 
ean freizrt rates in 1935 ver net ton of salt to North American ports 
ve been as low as $2.65 from British West Indies and $2.73 from the 
citerranean countriese 


The producers showed that prices of imported salt in 1938 were $1.65 
$3.05 per net ton lower than the average market price of domestic rock 
lt in bulk from and to ports, as follows: The price differential was 
480 ($9.70-$6.90) on salt from Sfax, Africa, to Portland, Me., for 
‘Til loading (of 2,000 tons); $3.05 ($9: 70-$4.25) on salt from Sfax to 
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Portland for March londing (of 2.500 tons); $1.65 ($8. 30-$6.65) on salt 
from Turks Island (British West Indies) to Boston, Masse: and $2.75 
($8. 70+$5.45) on salt from Turks Island to Norfolk, Vas 


THANSPORTATION AND STORAGE 


Transportation is not en important factor in the salt industry, 
except as it affects distribution of the product; refineries and plants 
are generally at or close to the salt deposits. Hauling and hoisting 
in salt mines are done much as in mining coale Salt in solution is 
piped to the plents.e Dry salt moves to market mostly by rails some is 
trucked, but mainly that to local trade. Nearly all imported salt is 
ocean-borne, and some of the domestic supply is shipped on river boats} 
but water transportation is relatively unimportant inland. 


The compilation of State Freight Rate Books, which enable the 
member companies to calculate their delivered prices, was considered to 
be one of the most important accomplishments of the Selt Producers Asso 
ciation. These tables cover all the delivery points within a State and 
show the rates from the nearest producing plant. The delivered price of 
the salt is calculated by adding the freignt charge from the producing 
or manufacturing plant to the point of delivery to the price given on 
the manufecturer's price schedule. Discounts are allowed generally on 
the total price and occasionally on prices et the mine. 


With some exceptions, .the minimum weight of a cearload of loose bulk 
salt is 40 tons, but not to exceed the marked capacity of the car used} 
and of salt in packages or blocks, iodized or sulphurized salt in 
packages or blocks, in straight or mixed carloads, or in mixed carloads 
with salt in bulk, it is e2 tons. These limits are for line haul be 
tween main producing and marketing centers, and for some shorter hauls 
the minimum weight ranges between 15 and 40 tons for salt in bulke 


A few selected freight rates furnished by the Traffic Division 
Section of Tariffs, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, November 3, 
1937, showing rates between some of the main producing points and some 
of the large salt-consuming centers, are given in the accompanying tables 


There are no industrial hazards in storing and handling salt. It 
is noninflammable and so cheap that it need not be insured in transit. 
Unless stored in a dry place, however, the impurities in the salt are 
likely to draw moisture and cause caxing. 


In figuring storage space of various kinds of salt, the following 
may be useful. 


1 cubic foot will hold any one of the following items: 


Table salt, 43 pounds. 

Coarse crushed salt, 52 pounds. 
Fine crushed selt, 42° pounds. 
Broken rock salt, 50 pounds. 


aA From The General Engineering Co., Weights of Materials, pe 10. 
7O4e - 50 - 
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